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ay of the fifty-two issues of the coming year; every day, every hour brings a new subject— 7 
8A the announcement and description of a new invention, a discovery in scierice, new phases © 
of education, politics, finance, literature, art, religion, architecture, home-life, music, the theatre—the field is as 
wide as human interest, and the Weekly tells you of each of these things in each issue in a way to keep you in 
touch with the best thought of the world. Following are some of the features for 1904: 





EDITORIALS OF AUTHORITY SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Harper’s Weekly has become the foremost political journal of America. In addition to these features, every number of the Weekly will contain 
In every issue seven pages are given to editorial comment on important special articles on all topics of interest—science, invention, art, finance, 
topics of the day. This feature of the Weekly has come to be recognized travel, adventure, discovery, etc.—-written by authors who can give the last 
as the most important editorial comment published anywhere. The sub- word of authority upon each subject. Such men as Professor Simon New- 
jects cover every phase of human activity, from important international comb, in science; President Charles F. Thwing, President of Western Re- 
affairs to intimate matters of home interest. The comment stands not  gerve University, in education; Professor Jacoby, of Columbia, in astronomy; 
only for .a brief exposition of all questions of personal interest to every Edwin Lefevre, in finance; Robert W. Chambers and-Frank Sherman.Peer, 
intelligent reader,sbut for an expression of opinion upon these questions . in hunting and outdoor sports; Andre Sardou, in personal_ reminiscences 
by the best authorities. .The Presidential election this yzar will give the of the theatre and of well-known people abroad; T. C. Martin, editor of 


editorial pages of the Weekly exceptional value and importance. the Efectrical World and Engineer, and Dr. Louis Bell, on developments 
: in science and electricity; A. Maurice Low and Dr. Henry Loomis Nelson, 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS Professor of Politics at Williams College, on politics and; events in 


The illustrated: features of the Weekly have long been recognized as the Washington, etc., etc.—these will be some of the regular confributors to 
most graphic presentation of current events in all parts of the world publish- Harper’s Weekly. Alf branches of human interest will be covered in an 
ed in any journal. At least four full pages will be given in every issue to ythoritative manner. 
interesting photographs and drawings of the week’s news. 


MARK TWAIN AND W. D. HOWELLS NEWS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


These great authors write exclusively for Harpers. Mark Twain will At the present time the Weekly has representatives in all parts of. the 
contribute an occasional, article, and every week Mr. Howells will write world, who are reporting at first hand the important happenings of world 
on interesting topics of the day. history. They will contribute articles on travel, adventure, and on the 

important events in unknown parts of the world. One of the articles 
FEATURES IN EVERY NUMBER sande for is by a member of the Jessup Expedition—an account of the 

Mr. Sydney Brooks, iri his weekly fetter from London, will tell the important discoveries in Northern Asia and Alaska, telling how they relate 

intimate story of the men who to-day are making world history. to American culture; a series of articles by A. H. Savage-Landor, who is now 


Mr. James MacArthur, former editor of the Bookman, will write each week in the Far East for the Weekly; articles on Panama—the development of 
of the new books published, stories oi authors, and in general will keep before the situation on the Isthmus, the progress of work there during the year, 


readers the week’s literary record. etc., etc. 

Two pages of pictures will be given each week to the theatre and to the 
important plays here and abroad. THE ST. LOVIS WORLD’S FAIR. 

In humor, well-known artists like Pater Newell, Albert Levering, Henry Arrangements have already been made to have special representatives 
Meyer, E. W. Kemble, R. C. Carter will be regular contributors. of Harper’s Weekly at the World’s Fair in St. Louis during the entire course 


hs each issue ne = be —— of correspondence from readers, in of the Fair. A number of special World’s Fair numbers are now being 
which an opportunity will be given to every one interested to express his arranged for. : 
ideas upon any subject of moment. 


SHORT STORIES BY FAMOUS AUTHORS THE PRESIDENTIAL YEAR 


In every issue of the Weekly there will be at least one short story by a Harper’s Weekly, as the foremost political authority of America, is in a 
well-known writer, including authors like Mark Twain, E. S. Martin, position to offer, from the sources of information at its command, not only 
Mr. Robert W. Chambers, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Mr. Hamlin Garland, the most intelligent expression of editorial opinion, but the most intimate 
Mr. Joseph A. Altsheler, Mr. Morgan Robertson, Mr. van Tassel Sutphen, record anywhere of the coming campaign—the conclusive record of authority ~~ 
Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, etc., etc. Each of these stories will be which comes from personal touch with the Presidential candidates and with “ 
complete in one issue. In addition, an important serial, which will run the prominent leaders of both National parties. The well-known editorial [ 
through several issues and which will be one of the most interesting con- policy of fairness, sanity, independence, and justice will dominate the 
tributions of the year to fiction, is now arranged for. discussion and presentation of political subjects during the coming year. 
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COMMENT 


Ir is a fact portentous with significance of the present posi- 
tion of this section of the United States, that the refusal of 
a New York financial institution to make a perfectly secured 
loan to another nation has prevented a declaration of war be- 
tween Japan and Russia. 

At the hour when we write it seems certain that the at- 
tempt of Senator Gorman and Senator Blackburn to defeat 
the ratification of the Panama treaty will fail. The Black- 
burn resolution, adopted at a caucus of the minority party 
in the Senate, it will be remembered, was to the effect that 


should twenty-two Democratic Senators pronounce in favor. 


of a particular course, the remaining eleven should be bound 
to cooperate with them, unless otherwise instructed by their 
respective State Legislatures. The Louisiana Legislature has 
already instructed the two Senators from that State to vote 
for the Panama treaty, and there is reason to believe that the 
Legislatures of several other Southern States will assume a 
similar position. It is now taken for granted that, besides 
the Senators from Louisiana, the Senators from Florida, the 
Senators from Georgia, and Senator Cockrell of Missouri 
will vote for the treaty, and it is deemed probable that the 
Senators from Mississippi, Tennessee, and Texas will follow 
their example. Such is the deduction to be drawn from the 
opinions recently expressed by Mr. Richardson of Tennessee, 
the former leader of the Democratie minority in the House 
of Representatives, and by Senator Stone of Missouri. 


Mr. Stone says that, so far as he knows, no Senator has 
declared an intention to oppose the ratification of the treaty. 
The utmost that any one has striven for, he adds, is to have the 
facts bearing on the relation of our government to the isth- 


mian revolution and the establishment of the Republic of | 


Panama laid before the Senate. That is a proper request, 
and there is no doubt that it will be granted. It is announced 
on good authority that the President is not only willing to 
furnish all the information at his command, but is determined 
to make it public, so that if the Senate shall insist upon con- 
sidering it in executive session, effective measures will be 
taken to make it generally known. Should the Senate seem 
disposed to withhold from publication any of the correspond- 
ence which passed between the State and Navy Departments 
and their agents on the isthmus before and sinee November 
3, Mr. Roosevelt’s friends in the House of Representatives 
ean ask that all the documents be sent to their Chamber, and 
ithe President’s reply would, of eourse, be published. Since 
we last referred to the state of things on the isthmus, the 
independence of the Panama Republic has been formally 
acknowledged by Great Britain and Italy. Like recognition 
had been previously received from France, Germany, and 
Russia, as also from some minor European powers, and a 
number of Latin-American commonwealths. From Spain 
nothing has as vet been heard, and there is a report that the 
Madrid gevernment would have liked to cooperate in or- 
ganizing a joint protest on the part of the Spanish-speaking 
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countries against the secession of Panama. If such a plan 
was contemplated, it must be held to have miscarried, in 
view of the promptitude with which the independence of the 
new republic was acknowledged by Mexico and Venezuela. 


An extensive canvass was made the other day in most 
sections of the country by the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
with a view of ascertaining the drift of Democratic opin- 
ion concerning the choice of a nominee. In Massachusetts, 
Mr. Olney is at present the favorite, and we are told that his 
candidacy will be formally proclaimed at the meeting of the 
Massachusetts State committee to be held in January. The 
Connecticut Democrats seem convinced that Mr. Cleveland 
ought to be nominated, but Judge Parker is their second choice. 
New Jersey will have no candidate of its own, unless Mr. 
Cleveland shall be persuaded to run. If he persists in refusing 
to allow his name to be used, the New Jersey delegation will be 
uninstructed, and will thus be-at liberty to try and stampede 
the convention for the ex-President, should an opportunity 
for such a move be given. In New York the preference of 
Tammany Hall has not been divulged in an unequivocal way, 
and, perhaps, the fact that the friends of ex-Senator Hill are 
advocating Chief-Judge Parker will not commend the latter to 
that organization. The selection of Mr. McAdoo, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy in the last Democratic administration, 
for the post of Police Commissioner in New York city is by 
no means the only indication that Mr. C. F. Murphy, the leader 
of Tammany Hall, is disposed to look with especial favor upon 
Cleveland Democrats. 


It is surely a reasonable inference that Mr. Cleveland’s 
advice would have much weight in the State convention 
called to name the delegates of the Empire commonwealth to 
the nominating convention. The fact that leading Pennsyl- 
vania Democrats have decided to put forward ex-Governor 
Pattison of that State throws no light on their ultimate in- 
tention. They know, of course, that the national convention 
will not select a nominee from a State that there is no hope 
of carrying. In the Southern States, Mr. Gorman seems for 
the moment to be regarded with approval, but there is a general 
disposition to accept any candidate commended by New York. 
Of thirty-two Democratic Senators interviewed for the Public 
Ledger, twelve were outspoken in their preference for Gorman, 
and only two declared themselves for Parker, but all agreed 
that if the latter should be New York’s candidate he would be 
nominated with an approach to unanimity. Of 150 Democratic 
Representatives, sixty-seven declined to disclose their personal 
preferences; thirty favored Gorman, and twenty-nine Parker. 
Senator Money, of Mississippi, said that, with the exception of 
Mr. Cleveland, any of the men who have been named would 
prove acceptable in his State. On the other hand, Senator 
Clay, of Georgia, pointed out that the Democracy must nomi- 
nate a man who ean carry New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut, and have a “fighting -chance” in Indiana and 
Illinois. Nobody knows better than Senator Clay that Mr. 
Cleveland is the only Democrat who has proved himself capa- 
ble of fulfilling those conditions. Mr. John Sharp Williams, 
the leader of the Democratic minority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives declined to reveal his choice so far in advance of the 
nominating convention. Another fact that should be chronicled 
is the passage of a resolution by the Jacksonian Club, of Ne- 
braska, reinstating a number of former members who were 
expelled from the organization during Mr. Bryan’s first cam- 
paign, beeause they refused to support the nominee. 


That Senator Platt should have sent invitations to the 
Republican district Jeaders throughout the State of New 
York to confer with him at the Fifth Avenue Hotel on 
December 26 was, of course, interpreted as an intimation that 
he had made up his mind to contest with Governor Odell 
the leadership of his party in the Empire commonwealth. 
To enter upon a controversy certain to be prolonged and bit- 
ter cannot have been welcome to Mr. Platt at his time of life, 
but the Senator has always been loyal to his friénds, and 
there is no doubt that most of these would haye been rele- 
gated to the background had he retired from the field. It 
is not true, as it has been asserted, that all the “up-State” 
Republican leaders failed to respond to his summons, for 
Mr. George W. Aldridge, of Rochester, appeared at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, and, although Governor Odell explained that 









































jusiness engagements would keep him in Albany for several 
Jays, one of his near friends, Mr. William Barnes, Jr., of 
Albany, chairman of the Executive Committee of the Repub- 
lican State Committee, paid his respects to Mr. Platt. Messrs. 
‘Timothy L. Woodruff, Michael J. Dady, and Robert A. Sharkey 
also conferred with the Senator. With the two exceptions 
noted, not a Republican from the districts outside the city 
of New York took part in the proposed conference, and it was 
significant that on the very day named, December 26, Chair- 
man Charles H. Murray, of the New York County Republican 
Committee, called upon Governor Odell in Albany. 

The irretrievable deposition of Senator Platt from the 
leadership of the Republican party in Manhattan and 
throughout the larger part of the State could scarcely be 
more clearly indicated. There is no doubt, however, that in 
every county the friends of the veteran politician are numer- 
ous and devoted, and it would not be surprising if their 
indignation at the supersession of Mr. Platt by Governor 
Odell should have consequences no less grave than those 
which followed the nomination of Judge Folger for the Gov- 
ernorship of New York in 1882. In the opinion of expert 
observers, the lukewarmness, not to say open disaffection, 
with which Mr. Platt’s adherents will now receive Mr. Roose- 
vel’s nomination will render it impracticable for the Presi- 
dent to earry his native State. For the New York imbroglio 
Mr. Roosevelt is to be pitied rather than condemned. He did 
his best to avert a rupture between the Governor and the 
Senator. A rupture, however, could not be prevented, and 
when it came, the President could not be blamed for recogniz- 
ing as State leader the man who unquestionably has a ma- 
jority of the New York Republicans behind him. Judge 
Folger also had a majority of the State Republicans behind 
him, but the hostile minority was so large that his Democratic 
opponent, Mr. Cleveland, was elected by a plurality of nearly 
two hundred thousand. It now looks to us as if, should 
a conservative candidate for the Presidency be put forward, 
the Democracy next November will sweep the State of New 
York with a tidal wave that is likely to engulf both New 
Jersey and Connecticut, and may exert a decisive influence on 
Indiana, Wisconsin, and Illinois. It should also be note. that 
the majority of nearly 40,000 secured by Mr. McKinley in 
California three years ago was cut down in the last election 
for the Governorship of that State to less than three thousand. 
The figures mean, of course, that if the Democrats should 
make thémistake of defeating the Panama treaty, Mr. Roose- 
velt would carry California by a large majority; whereas 
if the Democrats allowed the treaty to be ratified, they would 
have a fair chance of carrying that State. 





The departure of Governor Taft from Manila to assume 
the functions of Secretary of War, and, practically, also those 
of Seeretary of the Colonies—an office which exists in fact, 
though not in name—has -concentrated attention upon his 
record in the Philippines. Since the noblest of Roman pro- 
consuls, Flamininus, used the power derived from his victory 
ever Macedonia to declare the Greeks self-governing, no man 
has used proconsular authority more generously and wisely 
than has Judge William H. Taft. He has earned the respect 
and the love of the islanders committed to his charge, and he 
has been subjected to censure by nobody unprompted by 
selfish motives. His judicious solution of the serious problem 
presented by the estates of the friars would of itself entitle 
him to an honorable place in history. The immense amount 
of fertile land, held in mortmain, in the Philippines, and 
especially in Luzon, by -certain religious orders, constituted 
in the eyes of their tenants a grievance which had more than 
onee provoked insurrection under the Spanish régime, and 
which constituted the chief pretext for Aguinaldo’s revolt 
against our authority, after we were subrogated in the place 
of the Madrid government by the Treaty of Paris. As we 
were bound by that treaty not to dispossess the friars by 
violence, Aguinaldo’s friends were able to persuade many 
Filipinos that unless we were ousted from the islands they 
would never be-delivered from a burden which they had come 
to think intolerable. Five years have elapsed since the Treaty 
of Paris was concluded, and only the other day was the assent 
f the friars secured through the intervention of Pope 
Pius X. to their expropriation. The terms on which we have 
‘cquired their property are by no means exorbitant. We have 
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acquired some four hundred thousand acres of the most fertile 
soil in the Philippines for about seven and a quarter million 
dollars—a sum which is to be raised by bonds, and to be made 
over to the Pope, who will employ it as he chooses for the 
benefit of the orders concerned, or of the Catholic Church 
at large. 





The plan by which the occupying tenants are to be trans- 
formed into peasant proprietors is evidently modelled on the 
last Land Purchase law for Ireland. That is to say, the in- 
sular government will grant to each tenant of the lands 
acquired a title to his individual holding, and will receive 
from him for a term of years an annual payment by way of 
interest and sinking fund, which will be, we are told, con- 
siderably less than the rental formerly exacted by the friars. 
In a word, nobody but the natives of the Philippines will 
have a penny to gain by the acquisition of the friars’ estates. 
This is only one of the many ways in which Governor Taft 
has proved his determination to deserve the good will and 
confidence of the people subjected to his rule. It is only a 
few American sojourners in the archipelago, who seem to have 
gone thither in the hope of making fortunes quickly at the 
expense of the natives, and who complain that Judge Taft 
has carried too far the programme of the Philippines for 
the Filipinos. There is no doubt that under the Taft régime 
every government position that a Filipino could fill, even 
though he should fill it worse than would an American, has 
been assigned to a native. Not even former leaders of in- 
surrectionary movements have been debarred from preferment. 
It might be supposed that this concession of the largest prac- 
ticable amount of autonomy, which, on moral grounds, is 
amply justified, would be detrimental to the islands from an 
economical point of view. This has not proved to be the ease. 
During Governor Taft’s term of office the material develop- 
ment of the archipelago has been phenomenal. ,The balance 
of trade is now in favor of the islands, and the revenues, 
which, for the most part, are derived from export and im- 
port duties, suffice to meet all expenses of the insular govern- 
ment, except that the subsistence of the soldiers is paid for by 
our War Department. We observe, finally, that, as regards 
progress in public education, the number of Filipinos who 
have been taught to read. write, and speak English is astonish- 
ing, when we consider the brevity of the period during which 
systematic efforts to that end have been made. 

It is settled that neither Senator Hanna nor Secretary Root 
will accept the chairmanship of the next Republican national 
committee. There has never been the slightest reason to sup- 
pose that Senator Penrose, of Pennsylvania, would be re- 
quested by Mr. Roosevelt to undertake the duties of the office. 
The occupant of the important post will probably be ex- 
rovernor Murray Crane, of Massachusetts; that is, of course, 
in the event, that now seems inevitable, to-wit, the nomination 
of Mr. Roosevelt for the Presidency. It is the invariable cus- 
tom of national committees to select for the chairmanship the 
person indicated by the party’s nominee for the Chief Magis- 
tracy. If, by any chance, Senator Hanna should be the nomi- 
nee of the Republican national convention, he would, of course, 
designate a favorite of his own for the chairmanship of his 
party’s national committee. At the hour when we write, there 
seems to be no prospect of a concerted and energetic movement 
in favor of nominating Senator Hanna. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that no serious opposition to the renomination 
of President Harrison had been disclosed five months before 
the meeting of the Republican national convention in 1892. 
Five or six months before the Republican national convention 
met in 1884, it looked as if President Arthur had a fair chance 
of securing a majority of the delegates. In January, 1880, 
very few observers of events helieved that General Grant could 
be beaten for the nomination in the Republican convention to 
be held at Chicago some months later in that year. He was 
beaten, however. We sometimes doubt whether Senator Hanna 
will allow his name to be presented. He has too many “ fool 
friends.” Nothing could be more calculated to blight his ean- 
didacy in the bud than its endorsement by Perry S. Heath, 
the hopelessly discredited secretary of the present Republican 
national committee. 

Some,. though not all, of the appointments to important 
municipal offices in New York city made by Mayor-elect 











































McClellan justify the belief that he intends to give his fellow 
citizens an honest, economical, and efficient administration. 
So far as economy is concerned, it is fortunate that he will 
have Comptroller Grout as a coadjutor. Mr. Grout applied 
the brakes more than once to the wheels of the Low adminis- 
tration, and it is already evident that he means to be no less 
serviceable during the next two years as a restrainer of 
extravagant expenditure. On December 21 he announced 
that he had made a careful investigation of the state of New 
York city’s finances, and had arrived at the conviction that 
Tammany would have to “go slow” in disbursements of the 
city’s cash. After recalling the financial history of the last 
ten years, which exhibits a steady annual increase in the 
municipal .budget, Mr. Grout made it plain that, in his 
opinion, the McClellan administration would have to cut down 
expenses during the next biennium. He did not nor could 
he deny that the additions made by the Low administration 
to the city’s indebtedness had been justified, and he also ad- 
mitted that certain projects already authorized must be prose- 
euted. He thought, however, that the city ought not to con- 
tract for any more works of magnitude inside of a twelve- 
month. Any definite arrangement as to rapid transit ex- 
tensions, for instance, would have to be deferred, he said, for 
about a year. It is manifest that Comptroller Grout does 
not intend to lose a jot of the reputation for trustworthiness 
which he has previously acquired. 


A heated controversy has been started in English newspapers 
by the assertion made by Emperor William II., at Hanover, 
that the deeds of the “ German Legion ” had saved the English 
army from destruction at Waterloo. The London journals 
seem to imagine that the German Emperor meant to say that, 
unless the Prussians under Bliicher had come up in time, Well- 
ington’s army would have been annihilated by Napoleon. A 
moment’s reflection should have sufficed to demonstrate that, 
whatever may be the private opinion of William II. touching 
the importance of Bliicher’s arrival, he did not express it at 
Hlanover. He was there to commemorate the deeds of the 
“German Legion,” composed, not of Prussians, but of Han- 
overians and Brunswickers, who formed a _ part, not of 
Bliicher’s, but of Wellington’s army. In Wellington’s force at 
Waterloo, the Germans outnumbered the English by some 
4000, and, unquestionably, but for the aid afforded by the 
former, the Englishmen and Dutchmen must have succumbed 
to the overwhelming weight of Napoleon’s columns. The Ger- 
man Emperor was, therefore, entirely justified when he said 
that the Hanoverians and Brunswickers had saved Wellington 
from destruction. As to the part played by Bliicher, about 
which William II. had nothing at all to say, there seems to be 
no doubt that, but for the arrival of the Prussians, Napoleon’s 
defeat, even had it been accomplished, which is doubtful, 
could by no possibility have been transformed into a rout. 
Wellington’s soldiers were utterly exhausted at the close of the 
action, and the pursuit of Napoleon’s broken and despairing 
forces was prosecuted mainly by the Prussians. It is, more- 
over, very questionable whether Napoleon would not have 
crushed Wellington in the afternoon, had not the appearance 
of the Prussian vanguard compelled him to employ a large 
number of battalions for the protection of the French flank. 
This is one of the questions about which students of history 
are likely always to differ, but we ourselves are disposed to 
think that, had Grouchy succeeded in foiling Bliicher’s attempt 
to join Wellington, the English general must have been 
worsted by Napoleon, who had a force not only preponderant 
in quantity but vastly superior in quality to all of its antag- 
onists except the English, who only numbered about twenty- 
five thousand. 


It is amusing to hear anxious holders of securities inquire 
whether we are likely to eseape the financial and industrial 
crisis which, as history has shown, occurs about once in ten 
years. The truth, of course, is that the decennial crisis has 
come, and is now upon us, and that the skies are tending to 
clear. This will be obvious to any one who compares care- 
fully the recent prices of the stocks and bonds of those 
dividend-paying railways which are rooted in public con- 
fidence with the prices obtainable in 1893, 1883, and 1873. 
The difference between the present crisis and its predecessors 
has been that the great banks of New York city. and the 
managers of the colossal corporation that controls most of 
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the iron and steel industry have so managed that the decline 
in prices has been gradual instead of sudden and catastrophic. 
The congestion of the money-market has been relieved, or, 
in other words, investors have been subjected to a bleeding 
process; but the operation has been performed in a mild and 
benignant instead of a sudden and calamitous way. We have 
suffered incomparably less damage than was experienced in 
Germany two years ago. In this, as in the preceding crisis, 
the American Republic was the last commercial country 
of the first magnitude to feel the excess of supply over demand. 
No doubt the conservative and far-sighted action of our large 
banks and great railway and industrial corporations has been 
signally furthered by the output of our industrial staples. 
Our actual situation is really that of a patient who, under 
the influence of ether, has had a surgical operation performed. 
When, cries the patient, awakening from his trance, are you 
going to take my leg off, doctor? It has been already removed, 
is the reply. The expected financial crisis due in 1893 ar- 
rived on time, and is already passing. 


The systematic attempt of the Department of Agriculture 
to promote, or rather to revive, the culture of raw silk in the 
United States deserves more attention than it has hitherto 
received. Not only has the Department been encouraging 
the industry through the distribution of mulberry cuttings 
and silkworm eggs, but, during the last summer, two reels 
imported from Europe have been operated in Washington 
for the purpose of creating a market for cocoons. Many 
years ago there was a certain amount of silk culture in Penn- 
sylvania and in some of the Southern States, but the in- 
dustry languished, partly because the methods of rearing silk- 
worms were imperfectly understood, and partly because the 
industry lacked the stimulus of a large domestic market. 
There has never been any doubt that favorable conditions 
for growing the mulberry-tree and for rearing the best species 
of silkworms exist in the Middle and Southern States and 
on the Pacific slope; and the stimulus should be now forth- 
coming, because the amount of money at present paid by the 
United States for imported silk exceeds $70,000,000 annually, 
and is continually increasing. The truth is that we consume 
about half of the world’s silk output, and we might as well 
keep at home the vast amount of money now expended for 
the raw material. It is asserted on the part of the Department 
of Agriculture that an American farmer’s family can earn 
more in eight weeks by silk culture than it could in a year 
by raising a crop of cotton. The one crop, moreover, does 
not exclude the other. Mulberry-trees, the leaves of which 
form the food of silkworms, canybe grown along the fences 
of cotton-fields and in odd corners of the farm. No great 
outlay is required for stock or plant. In fact, silk-growing 
can be prosecuted as a by-industry, like poultry-raising, by 
women and children. 


Almost all the newspapers in Havana denounce Presi- 
dent Palma—first, for signing the stamp-tax bill, and, 
secondly, for enforcing it. It is, of course, his duty 
to enforce a statute, and, had he refused to sign the bill, 
he would have been accused of betraying the interests of the 
Cuban army. It is unreasonable to blame the Executive 
for the vexation caused by the new imposts. The existing 
revenue of the island is needed for the normal expenditures, 
and the proposed loan of some thirty millions of dollars for 
the payment of the officers and soldiers engaged in the revolu- 
tionary war had to be provided for in some other way. There 
were but two ways: a tax on luxuries, and a government lottery. 
The Cuban Senate rejected a proposal to provide the necessary 
funds by means of a lottery, and the Congress was, consequent- 
ly, compelled to accept the alternative. It is not impossible that 
the Senate can be induced to reconsider its former decision 
and to accept a lottery bill. Although the sale of lottery 
tickets is now illegal in Cuba, it is practically impossible to 
prevent the inhabitants from investing in the Spanish and 
Mexican lotteries, and the result is that large sums of money 
are continually flowing out of the island, which would be kept 
at home were a government lottery authorized. Those who are 
disposed to look with disdain on the Cuban fondness of gam- 
bling of this form may do well to recall the fact that, within 
the memory of men now living, a lottery was authorized by 
the Legislature of the State of New York. When we bear in 
mind the swathling-clothes in which the Cubans were kept 
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hy Spain for nearly four hundred years, we can scarcely blame 
‘hem for being no further advanced in civilization than we 
ourselves were sixty years ago. : 


The trial of the culprits in the Kishinef massacre resulted 
in the sentence of two men to seven and five years penal 
servitude respectively, and to the sentence of tweniy-two 
other persons to terms of imprisonment ranging from one 
to two years. These punishments seem. almost scandalously 
mild for the murder of scores of Jews and the wrecking and 
looting of hundreds of houses and shops. That they will 
serve very inadequately to prevent further outrages seems 
to be pretty clearly indicated by the reports that another 
KXishinef massacre is threatened. To excuse the course of 
2ussian justice in this case is too large an undertaking. 
3y way of explaining it, however, it may be said that many 
political considerations complicate such trials. Kishinef is 
in reality a Rumanian city, the capital of territory an- 
nexed from Turkey after the war of 1812, and its inhabitants 
are almost exclusively Wallachians and Moldavians, full of 
the instinets and traditions of violence which have ruled 
in the Balkans for five hundred years. The anti-Semitic 
movement in Kishinef is due almost wholly to Rumanian 
influences, crossing the border into Russian territory, and 
having more affinity with similar movements in Vienna and 
Berlin than with any genuinely Russian feeling. The genu- 
inely Russian regions of the Tsar’s empire have no large 
Jewish population; the ghettos are almost wholly confined 
to territory annexed from Sweden along the Baltic, or taken 
over at the partition of Poland, or conquered from Turkey, 
as in the case of Bessarabia and Kishinef. Broadly speaking, 
when Russia inherited these regions containing a Jewish popu- 
lation, the relations already existing in them between Chris- 
tians and Jews were retained, and many of the restrictive regu- 
lations have their origin in this retention. A second political 
element arises from the undoubted connection of the Jews 
in Russia with the dissemination of anarchist and _nihilist 
ideas. To this connection. or to a belief in its existence, much 
of the odium directed against the Jews is to be traced, and 
to this connection also may probably be attributed the recent 
mild action of the Russian courts. 


The General Conference of the Methodist Church which 
meets next May at Los Angeles will take up the question 
of revising the rules of discipline which prohibit dancing, 
card-playing, and theatre-going to Methodist church-members. 
Meanwhile there is spirited preliminary discussion of the 
proposed amendment at the various meetings of Methodist 
ministers, especially those which take place in the larger 
cities. Two hundred ministers at the regular Monday meet- 
ing in New York on December 28 discussed these rules very 
earnestly, some arguing that they were practically obsolete 
as well as inexpedient, others that they were sound, and that 
when Methodism abandons self-denial her decay will begin. 
The rules seem out of date, and presumably they will be 
amended. If so, it may comfort the defeated side to be as- 
sured that cards bore many persons so much that they refuse 
to learn bridge whist for fear of being constrained to play 
for the entertainment of their fellows. For such persons 
cards are not a means of indulgence but of self-sacrifice, and 
therefore, possibly, of grace. 

There was a meeting in New York last month to raise money 
for the George Junior Republic. Most readers of the WEEKLY 
know that the Republic is an exceedingly interesting school 
for making good citizens out of boys and girls who have a 
record for obstreperousness. It was started at Freeville, New 
York, about ten years ago by a man (Mr. George) with a new 
idea about the training of waifs and wayward children. His 
idea was to make them train and govern themselves and one 
another. He had very much the same ideas about governing 
boys and girls as Governor Taft has had and used in governing 
Filipinos. His idea was to give them just as much authority 
as they could handle and to make them responsible for its 
use, so that when they finally grew old enough to go out into 
the world they should be responsible, self-governing creatures, 
who understood why laws were necessary and what they were 
for, and saw the point of both obeying and enforcing them. 
So he established his Junior Republic on American principles, 
with officers of government elected by the population, and with 
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a police department, and courts, and most of the governmental 
apparatus of a grown-up American community. It has worked 
wonderfully well, and is still working, and three other repub- 
lics of the same sort have been modelled after it. So vigilant- 
ly are its laws enforced that Bishop Potter, who was one of 
the speakers at the meeting of its supporters last month, was 
able to relate how close he came to being arrested by a boy 
citizen of the Republic for smoking when lately he visited 
Freeville to dedicate the Republic’s new chapel. The enter- 
prise has never had much money, but it has had good friends, 
and has struggled on from hand to mouth, as it does still. 
Three thousand dollars was raised for it the other day, which 
modest sum was considered “an important lift over present 
difficulties.” This Freeville republic, in which a little money 
goes so far, is an experiment as interesting and with pos- 
sibilities almost as important as Booker Washington’s Tuske- 
gee Institute. In both cases the effort is to train boys and 
girls to be law-abiding and useful citizens, and in both eases 
the proportion of practical achievement to expenditure is 
very high. 


A Massachusetts Democrat who is cheerfully but firmly 
resigned to the action of the Administration in the Panama 
ease, and thinks there is nothing for Democrats in party 
opposition to it, begs the WEEKLY to suggest that when the 
-anal company gets to work it shall establish a large electric- 
light plant and work night and day. Our correspondent wants 
the work finished while he is still young and ardent enough 
to go to see it. He holds that it should be possible with three 
gangs of men working eight hours each, night and day, to 
finish the canal in three years. “I doubt,” he writes, “ if 
it would cost a cent more.” We commend this suggestion 
to the prospective artificers of the canal. If they can finish 
the work in three years instead of ten, it will be peculiarly 
gratifying to about fifteen million of our citizens who expect 
to last three years longer, but have no very confident expecta- 
tion of being still adventurously observant at the end of a 
whole decade. 


Mayor Engler of Fremont, Ohio, has had the grit to veto 
an ordinance passed by the common council of that city di- 
recting that the union label shall appear on all the city print- 
ing. His reasons for doing so, set forth in a message, are 
that the effect of the requirement would be to limit the ecom- 
petition for public printing to union printers, who alone have 
the right to use the label. This, he considers, would be to 
confer a benefit on one small class of citizens, to the possible 
injury of all the rest, and at the cost of the taxpayers. It 
has vexed many citizens of many cities to find the union 
label on their tax bills, and to be compelled to join in ad- 
vertising and supporting an association which, however use- 
ful to its own members, and however worthy in itself, may 
be at the moment in conflict with the individual taxpayer’s 
perscnal interests, and may even be boycotting his business. 
Such a strain on his temper a taxpayer is surely entitled to 
be spared. 


James Smithson, who founded the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion at Washington, never set foot in this country, but lived 
and died in Europe, and was buried in the English cemetery 
at Genoa. It will be recalled that he was the illegitimate 
son of Hugh Smithson, first Duke of Northumberland of the 
third creation. He inherited a fortune through his mother, 
and dying in 1829, left about one hundred thousand pounds 
to the United States to found “an establishment for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge among men.” The 
story of his life and of the development of the disposition 
which led to this remarkable endowment are of deep and 
pathetic interest. The cemetery at Genoa falling into dis- 
repair, Professor Alexander Graham Bell proposed some years 
ago that Smithson’s remains should be brought to this coun- 
try and reinterred in Washington. The proposal was agreed 
to, the arrangements were gradually perfected, and last month 
Professor Bell went to Genoa. He expects to return about 
January 15 with James Smithson’s bones, which will be duly 
committed to a suitable tomb in Washington, probably in 
the grounds of the Smithsonian Institution. Honor has been 
late in reaching this remarkable man. but it has come at 
last in full measure. 
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The Panama Canal and the Presidency 


ASSUMING that the treaty with the republic of Panama will be 
ratified, and that work on the waterway will be begun immediate- 
ly, we may find it worth while to consider what part, if any, the 
acquisition of the canal franchise is likely to play in the Presi- 
dential campaign. There is no doubt that the acquisition of Texas 
and California strengthened the Democratic party, and the Whigs 
were able to elect a President in 1848 only by abjuring their pre- 
vious opposition to the war with Mexico, and by putting forward 
as their candidate Zachary Taylor, who had been one of the heroes 
of that conflict. It is probable that the fulfilment of our age- 
long desire to cleave the American isthmus and link the Atlantic 
and Pacifie oceans will augment materially the popularity of the 
Roosevelt administration on the Pacific coast; and, but for his 
treatment of the negro question, would have also endeared the Presi- 
dent to the people of the Gulf States. Whether it will commend 
him to the confidence of conservative and thoughtful men at the 
North is doubtful. Even if the documents to be submitted pres- 
ently to Congress shall justify, as we expect they will, the atti- 
tude taken by our State and Navy departments toward the revo- 
lution at Panama, they will scarcely dispel the feeling of uneasi- 
ness engendered in prudent and cautious minds by certain aspects 
of the affair—the apprehension that, should Mr. Roosevelt be re- 
elected. the country might find itself committed to a policy of ad- 
venture. What, theréfore. the President may gain in some sections 
of the Union by the association of his name with the fruition of 
the national wish for an interoceanic waterway he may lose in 
the great centres of industry and finance. It will be remembered 
that the esteem and trust with which the business world regarded 
Mr. McKinley were intensified by his reluctance to interpose for 
the deliverance of Cuba, a reluctance which, probably, would never 
have been overcome bunt for the destruction of the battle-ship 
Maine. It is no impeachment of the motives that led Mr. Roose- 
velt to take the vigorous course pursued by him at Panama, to 
say that, in our opinion, if Mr. McKinley had been President, the 
revolutionists would have had to wait much longer for a recogni- 
tion of their independence, and the Colombians would have been 
permitted to attempt a restoration of their authority. That this 
would have been the position assumed by Mr. Cleveland is indis- 
putable, in view of his repudiation of the Hawaiian annexation- 
ists. We do not deny that, in this instance, conservatism might 
have cost us the opportunity of constructing a canal at Panama. 
But the fact remains that very seldom is ® lack of conservatism 
justified by the event. The next exhibition of Presidential strenu- 
ousness may be much less defensible. 

If Democratic Senators should decline to make the ratification of 
the Panama treaty a party question, they would minimize the ad- 
vantage derivable by Mr. Roosevelt from his solution of the canal 
problem. That is the position which has been taken, from the 
hour when the treaty was signed, by Mr. John S. Williams, the 
leader of the Democratic minority in the House of Representatives. 
Mr. Williams recognizes that Democrats have been pledged for 
half a century te forego no opportunity of constructing an inter- 
oceanic waterway, and, now that an opportunity is presented, they 
cannot, with any show of consistency, let it slip. This would be 
true, even if the rank and file of the Democratic party in the Gulf 
States were not even more deeply interested in the building of a 
canal than are Northern Republicans. The cleavage of the Ameri- 
can isthmus means more to Galveston, New Orleans, and Mobile 
than it means to Philadelphia and New York. In dealing with 
this matter, Mr. Williams evinced the same sagacity and fore- 
sight which he had shown with reference to the Cuban reciprocity 
bill. The members of his party in the House of Representatives 
were originally divided in opinion regarding the expediency of 
passing that measure. Mr. Williams, for his part, perceived that 
the Democrats were logically bound to accept any reciprocity bill 
if they were sincerely determined to make drastic tariff revision 
a pivotal issue in the approaching campaign. He succeeded in pre- 
vailing upon almost all his colleagues to adopt his view of their 
duty. In the Senate, on the other hand, Mr. Gorman strove to 
array the Democratic minority against the Cuban reciprocity bill, 
and, although he failed to secure a caucus resolution to that end, 
he did manage to split his party, a considerable fraction of his 
Democratic colleagues voting against a reduction of the Dingley 
tariff by twenty per cent. in the case of Cuban sugar. This was 
an extraordinary attitude for revisionists to assume. So far as 
Cuban reciprocity was concerned, Mr. Gorman’s leadership was 
repudiated. but, when the Panama treaty was sent to the Senate 
for ratification. he contrived to procure the passage of a caucus 
resolution, requiring all Democratic Senators to adopt the course 
recommended by two-thirds of their number. It was evidently 
Mr. Gorman’s intention to use this resolution for the purpose of 
marshalling thirty-three votes against the treaty, and thus defeat- 
ing it. It has turned out, however, that the Senator did not repre- 
sent Southern sentiment with respect to the treaty, and it is by 
no means impossible, provided a number of Southern legislatures 
shall give instructions on the subject, that the friends of the 
treaty may control the Democratic caucus, and compel Mr. Gorman 
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himself to vote for ratification. -Thus would the engineer be hoist 
with his own petard. 

It is becoming more and more evident at Washington that the 
true leader of the Democracy in the Fifty-eighth Congress is not 
Senator Gorman, but Representative John S. Williams. It is the 
latter who seems likely to exercise decisive influence in shaping the 
issues of the coming Presidential campaign, and he has already let 
it be seen that, in his judgment, the canal treaty should not be 
one of them. He believes that Democrats should adopt aggressive, 
not defensive, tactics, and that, if they hope for victory, they must 
seek it with such war-cries as Down with the Dingley Tariff! 
and Turn the Rascals Out! He will, therefore, miss no chance of 
keeping tariff revision in the foreground, and of demanding a more 
searching investigation of the postal frauds. 





Our Relation to the Far Eastern Imbroglio 


THE apparent imminence of war between Japan and Russia 
forces upon us the inquiry to what extent our national interests 
may be involved in such a conflict or in the resultant complica- 
tions. Let us first consider the question from the standpoint of 
the assumption that hostilities will be confined to the two powers 
that we have named. It is undeniable that our attempts to secure 
an “open door” in Manchuria, and to obtain from China a de- 
sirable commercial treaty have met with sympathy and support 
on the part of the Japanese. Russia, also, has professed to ap- 
prove of our Far-Kastern policy, and even went so far as to give 
our State Department a promise in writing that the evacuation of 
Manchuria should begin on October 8, and should be completed 
within a definite time. We need not say that the promise has 
been broken. There is now no likelihood that the Russians will 
withdraw voluntarily from any of the three Manchurian provinces 
which they occupy. Unless they are ejected by force, the whole 
of the territory north and northeast of the Great Wall must be 
looked upon as practically severed from the Middle Kingdom. 
Japan, on the other hand, has concurred with Great Britain and 
the United States in averring that the independence and terri- 
torial integrity of China must be maintained. She has not swerved 
from that position in the course of her protracted negotiations with 
the Petersburg government. She has insisted not only that Rus- 
sia must refrain from interference with Korea, but also that China’s 
sovereignty over Manchuria must not be impugned, either in the- 
ory or in practice. That is to say, while Russia’s right to oceupy 
the Liau-tung peninsula, which she holds under a lease, or to 
operate and protect the Manchurian branch of the Siberian Rail- 
way, is not disputed, the Japanese contend that she ought to re- 
place Newchwang under Chinese authority, and recall her troops 
from all points in Manchuria, except those on the line of the rail- 
way named. We add that the Mikado’s representative at Peking 
is known to have furthered, so far as his influence would go, the 
efforts of our minister, Mr. Conger, to negotiate the commercial 
treaty which our Senate ratified the other day, and which, besides 
opening two additional treaty ports in Manchuria, substitutes a 
single surtax, payable at the port of entry, for the vexatious and 
burdensome likin, or inland transit dues, which have virtually 
shut out American merchandise from the interior of the Celestial 
Empire. Russia, on the other hand. has striven, through her min- 
ister at Peking, to prevent the ratification of this treaty on the 
part of the Chinese government, and, at the hour when we write, 
the agreement is still unratified. 

It is clear, then, that our national interests in the Far East would 
be promoted by the triumph of Japan and seriously endangered 
by the success of Russia. This is true, even if the contest should 
be limited to a duel between those powers. 

There is scarcely any room for hope that the war could be thus 
limited. It would probably prove impracticable for the Peking 
government to resist the demand of its subjects for cooperation with 
Japan. Comparatively valueless as China’s aid.may be, her ap- 
pearance in the field would create a situation that would render 
operative the treaty of alliance between France and Russia, for 
that treaty binds France to assist her ally whenever the latter is 
attacked by more than a single power. The interposition of France 
would, in turn, constrain England to enter the arena, for the 
Anglo-Japanese treaty binds each of the parties to help the other 
whenever the latter is assailed by more than one power. Here, 
manifestly, are all the conditions of a world-wide war, even if 
Jermany should remain neutral, instead of pursuing the course 
which she took eight vears ago, and siding with Russia and France. 
France and England, once enlisted on opposite sides of the contro- 
versy, there are no waters on the globe, from the British Chan- 
nel to the Caribbean, or from the Mediterranean to the South Pa- 
cific, in which their respective war-ships might not meet in battle. 
How profoundly our interests might be affected by such a state 
of things will be evident if we keep in mind the fact that England 
is our best customer. A strenuous effort would be made by French 
and Russian commerce-destroyers to cut off England’s food-supply. 
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and a proposal would, perhaps, be made to declare grain contraband 
of war. Against such a declaration we should, of course, protest, 
and if an attempt were made to enforce it. we should be constrained 
to resist with all the military and naval resources at our disposal. 

These are some of the reasons why we note with anxiety Rus- 
sia’s apparent unwillingness to avert, by timely and adequate con- 
cessions to Japan’s demands, the outbreak of war in the Far East. 
There is, as we have seen, no end to the possible developments of 
such a conflict. Eventually our own country might find itself in- 
volved, in spite of our traditional avoidance of foreign entangle- 
ments with foreign powers. There is, therefore, nothing academic 
or perfunctory in the interest with which we watch the unfolding 
of events in Eastern Asia. 





What Russia Thinks of Japan 


THE Novoe Vremya recently published an editorial which shed a 
great deal of light, not so much on the Far-Eastern question as on 
the opinions then held about it in St. Petersburg. This article 
makes the reflection that, for the moment, the tone of the Russian 
press, in the Far East as well as at home, is reassuring, and prom- 
ises peace, at least for the present. While rejoicing in this re- 
assuring symptom, the Novoe Vremya finds it worth while to ask 
the reason for the sudden changes of newspaper opinion, which 
yesterday declared war inevitable, and to-day preach tranquillity, 
while to-morrow they may again declare that a conflict is certain. 
The source of this barometric variation, from foul weather to 
fair, the Russian writer finds in the fluctuation of the Japanese 
press, which is now bellicose and now more conciliatory; its 
changes mirroring themselves with fidelity in the Russian papers, 
and, in a less degree, in the press of the world. 

This change from alarm to reassurance, according as Japan 
scolds or grows reasonable, would, in the opinion of the Russian 
writer, be to a large extent justifiable were the Japanese news- 
papers really the organs of public opinion, supposing such a thing 
exists in' the Flowery Land, or of the Japanese government and 
ruling class. But, we are told, this is far from being the case, as 
many of the best-known Japanese papers are subsidized by English 
or American interests, or are simply owned and edited by these 
interests, for their own purposes, and to advance their own ends. 
Therefore, the fluctuations of the Japanese press reflect rather the 
aims of these interests than any substantive force or tendency in 
Japan, and must be discounted accordingly. 

That a certain strain has existed between Russia and Japan for 
a comparatively long period, the Russian paper admits; acknowl- 
edging further that this strain has grown very much more intense 
recently, though Russia has done nothing aggressive which might 
serve as a reason for increased tension, In spite of Russia’s pacific 
and unaggressive policy, Japan has mobilized her fleet, and has held 
maneuvres in the Korean Strait, extending the line of her 
cruisers from the island cf Korgodo to the islands of Tsushima and 
Kiushiu. The Japanese even went so far as to embark a con- 
siderable body of troops on transports and make “ experiments in 
the transfer of infantry ” to Ma-san-pho, where, however, they were 
not landed, but were carried back by the transports to the Tsushima 
Islands. And these manceuvres, in connection with other military 
preparations cn Japan’s part, were the cause of the general un- 
easiness concerning the situation in the Far East. 

Of course, says the Russian writer, there is a leng distance be- 
tween such maneuvres and the actual outbreak of hostilities. A 
naval demonstration is no such grave matter, and the powers 
which possess strong navies often have recourse thereto, to accom- 
plish some desired aim. In the present case, that aim was not 
achieved; Russia was not induced to yield anything substantial to 
Japan. Russia’s aims in the Far East point to peaceful develop- 
ment and the security of her frontiers, and there is, therefore, 
nothing which she can yield, without sacrificing her most vital in- 
terests. In other words, she-cannot vield at all. 

The Novoe Vremya then makes a sinister reflection, declaring 
that, though the press of the world, including the Russian papers, 
has become much more pacific in tone, yet the military prepara- 
tions of Japan are being carried on with unceasing activity and 
vigor. The mobilization of Japanese troops continues; many trans- 
ports have been hired, yet the Japanese government is trying to 
hire more; all Japanese officers on leave in foreign countries, even 
for purposes of study, have been recalled by cable, and are now 
hurrying homewards; the orders for war material sometime ago 
placed with the Krupp works are being pressed, and telegrams are 
being sent asking for an immediate delivery of at least a part of 
the rifles and cartridges ordered; the Japanese arsenals are work- 
ing day and night, with feverish activity, and Japan is buying up 
English coal for her fleet, although Japanese coal is usually used 
for the war-vessels in time of peace and during maneuvres. 

All these were ominous symptoms, in the view of the Russian 
writer; yet he did not wish to go so far as to say that the dan- 
ger of war was great. What was important was, that the Russian 
authorities should not be lulled into a fancied security, by the 
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(then) pacific tone of the Japanese press, since this by no means 
represented the real views of the governing class of Japan, but was 
the result of interested wire-puiling from Washington and London. 
This writer found the greatest guarantee of peace in the genuinely 
pacific intentions and policy of Russia, which he believed strong 
encugh to coanteract and neutralize the bellicose attitude of 
Japan. A further guarantee against hostilities lay in the fact 
that Japan’s danger in case of failure, or anything short of com- 
plete success, would be so great as to act as a deterrent on even the 
most hot-headed of her statesmen. 





Mitchell’s Doctrine of “Classes” 


In one respect John Mitchell’s book, Organized Labor, is unique. 
The first sentence of the first page, the sentence which every re- 
viewer quotes, and which many friendly reviewers deprecate, sums 
up the book and the philosophy of unionism: ‘“ The average wage- 
earner has made up his mind that he must remain a wage-earner.” 
That sentence is a revelation and a justification. The door of hope 
once and forever closed on a great part of American citizenship, 
it only remains for that part to organize war on the rest of that 
citizenship for such advantage as may be shared pro rata by the 
individuals composing a class of unalterable status. No one need 
read a word beyond; for explanation of method or attitude, as 
toward the non-unionist or the general public, is simply incidental. 
The ultimate purpose is, and can only be, to create an ochlocracy— 
government by the crowd, the organized-labor crowd. The con- 
clusion of the whole matter is recorded on the next to the last page 
in a sentence which few, if any, reviewers quote, either not reading 
far enough to sec it. or missing its significance: ‘‘ The (organized) 
working-man who once crawled upon his knees is now upon his 
feet. . . . It takes generations to implant dignity in the human 
breast, but once implanted, it is ineradicable.” In the ochlocratic 
view, then, ‘ dignity ” consists in the surrender of opportunity and 
aspiration to become one of countless units in a fixed class, that 
thus the status of the class may be raised in respect of wages, 
hours, and conditions of employment. 

Realizing how un-American is such a doctrine, one friendly re- 
viewer regrets that Mr. Mitchell did not base a premise so vital 
to his contention on the dicta of “reputable economists.” Mr. 
Mitchell does, indeed, quote from Hadley a doubt as to whether in 
the future as many captains of industry as in the past will be 
drawn from the ranks of labor, Hadley adding, “Certain it is 
that the prospect of becoming capitalists does not act as so pow- 
erful a motive on the laborers of to-day as it did on those of a 
generation ago,” and this though “ the opportunities to save are as 
great or greater.” Hadley attributes this in part to the fact 
that “the amount which has to be saved before a man can hope 
to become his own employer has enormously increased.” But so 
long as, admittedly, increase of opportunity to save keeps pace 
with increase in the sum of savings needed for independence, we 
must look elsewhere for a convincing explanation. And there is 
one at hand, both simple and reasonable. Every contention, like 
that of Mr. Mitchell, which insists strenuously for its justification 
on the existence of certain social conditions, contributes power- 
fully toward creating the conditions which it predicates. The or- 
ganized laborer has, through much preaching and appeal, become 
obsessed with the idea that life is a football-field where only the 
mass plays count. Thus he contemptuously disregards opportunity, 
the chance for individual play. For illustration one has to look 
no further than the recent hearings before the Massachusetts com- 
mission to investigate the relations between employers and em- 
ployees. The labor representatives, so R. L. Bridgman reported 
in the Outlook, were “ disposed to flout all offers of help from the- 
ories of students of society and economics regarding the best so- 
lution of their own problems.” They were bent upon working out 
their own salvation in their own way—the way of war of class 
upon class. 

Such an alignment of the class called “ labor ” against the class 
called “capital” can only mean, if successful, the disintegration 
of society as at present organized, for the very obvious reason 
that no room is left for non-combatants. Passing over the common- 
place example of the outrages and indecencies of the active strike, 
where the victims are so often “ the innocent third party,” we have 
but to instance the attempt to organize “ public” servants in the 
interests of a “class,” as policemen, firemen, and school-teachers. 
In the case of these last, indeed, this attempt has in Chicago 
proved partially successful, the delegates of the union of public- 
school teachers being admitted to Chicago’s central labor body on 
an equality with the delegates of the hod-carriers and teamsters. 
An amalgamation of classes so curiously incongruous and mani- 
festly improper but reflects the avowed attitude of “ conservative ” 
labor leaders toward society as embodied in the law and its applica- 
tion. It is a case of being not above the law, but beyond the 
pale of law. Thus we find Mr, Clark, of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, objecting to the incorporation of unions on the ground that 
incorporation laws were enacted for capital; and Mr. Gompers, of 




















the Federation of Labor, objecting to the enforcement of the inter- 
state commerce law against unions, because that law was enacted 
for the restraint of capital. Their position is, though Mr. Clark 
and Mr. Gompers may not appreciate it, that, if responsibility is 
evaded through failure to incorporate, or if interstate commerce 
is interfered with through a boycott, a special dispensation should 
be granted by the law-making power—society, or All-of-Us—be- 
cause the evasion and the interference are the deliberate act of 
organized labor. Nothing could more strongly mark the distance 
we have drifted from the inherited American conception of civil 
liberty, “that of a status created for the individual by laws and 
institutions, the effect of which is that each man is guaranteed 
the use of all his own powers exclusively for his own welfare ”’— 
the striking definition of a sound thinker, Professor William G. 
Sumner. 

The phrasing of this definition recalls the ideal of another great 
labor leader. He is a leader who does not seek the disorganiza- 
tion of society by the organization of his class into a predatory 
clan. Rather he seeks the organization of society through the de- 
velopment of each individual member, his equipment for the best 
work that is in him: thus through honest service to secure a dig- 
nity of recognition, individually and as a class, that is now denied. 
Which labor leader stands for the true democratic and American 
ideal—John Mitchell or Booker Washington? 





As to Alleged Moral Indifferentism 


Not long ago Rev. N. D. Hillis, of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
uttered the disquieting opinion that the day of positive convictions 
and ardent advocacy of the same had passed in this country, and 
that the present ethical and spiritual lethargy was appalling in 
its significance. His opinion naturally recurred to one who a month 
later read Mr. Bliss Perry’s article in the Atlantic, on the indiffer- 
entism of the times. From poet as well as preacher and man of 
letters there has come the same message: 


The peril of the races grows apace, 

Behold vast flocks amid the flocks of death 

Bite deadly nightshade, while their shepherds sleep. 
What care these for the sheep? 


More recently have come startling revelations as to venality in Fed- ° 


eral, State; and municipal governments, and the relative apathy of 
the people respecting the crimes, juries failing to convict unless 
the evidence is overwhelming, and voters continuing the venal 
bosses and their hirelings in power. 

This state of affairs is not confined to this country. Canon H. 
Hensley Henson, of Westminster Abbey, has recently said of Eng- 
lish society: “ For most of us it is not open, palpable vice that is 
our principal danger, but just the quiet worldliness, the decent 
habitual self-indulgence, the sustained indifference to the claims 
of the higher life... . We have acquiesced in the notion of an ef- 
fortless, painless discipleship, and the stern agonistic language of 
the Master and His Apostles has ceased to disturb us or alarm us. 
Christianity has come to fit on comfortably to the social conventions 
which fill our lives; nay, it is but one of those conventions, and 
wields an authority no less and no more.” The Bishop of Durham, 
preaching just after the postponement of Edward VII.’s corona- 
tion when he was so seriously ill, weleomed the sudden halt, be- 
cause it would turn the attention of the British people to serious 
things, to evils which were clamant, and would prove, he hoped, 
that “under the blank surface of indifference to religion there 
still abode the instinct of prayer.” Other quotations might be made 
from the sermons of preachers, the essays of men of letters, and 
the editorials of journalists, to show that there is a general feel- 
ing here and abroad that the present is a time of laxity of belief 
and conduct,a time of drifting, when old Jandmarks are fading out 
of sight, and a time when moral leaders are few and the popular 
response to those who aspire to lead far from general or en- 
couraging. 

The danger is, in an era of disintegration and flux like the 
present, of confounding indifferentism with incertitude. It so hap- 
pens that thousands to-day are uncertain as to their duty who are 
by no means indifferent to it. While it is true that truth, ob- 
jectively considered, is as unchanging as ever it was, it is none 
the less true that, subjectively considered, it is a very illusive and 
individual thing. As the world ages its life does not grow sim- 
pler, either in theory or in practice, and those who affect to secure 
reform from current so-called indifferentism by restoration of 
primitive man’s aboriginal conditions of life are trying to turn 
back the hands on time’s dial or to alter the procession of the 
seasons. The simplicity of to-day is the luxury of yesterday, and 
the luxury of to-day will be the simplicity of to-morrow. 

No diagnosis of present conditions of life here or in any other 
civilized land can approach correctness which does not make allow- 
ance for the marked increase of strength of individualism as 
over against institutionalism during the past decade or two. Super- 
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ficially viewed, there is much which makes against this contention. 
Economically, industrially, and even politically considered, it may 
seem that the individual is losing his relative importance, but as 
a member of the family; asa ward or child of the church, as ‘a 
citizen of the great world of letters and science—in short, as a 
moral and intellectual being—never was the average man so free 
to formulate his own code of conduct, his own belief, his own 
taste, and his own destiny, and never were the historic institutions 
of society so uncertain as to the loyalty of those who nominally 
give adherence. This accentuation of-the spirit of individualism 
makes against leadership of the many by the few. Hence the ery, 
There are no leaders! There are leaders, but not always of the 
old sort, and the ties which bind the masses to them are new 
ties. If in his newly won freedom the man captive hitherto acts 
for a while as if dazed, and is not sure what he believes or what 
he will do, it is easy, of course, to write him down as agnostic 
and degenerate, but it may be far from the truth. 

Moreover, it has ever to be borne in mind that with the new age 
come new manifestations of old passions and adorations; and the 
great trouble with many who denounce the corruption and de- 
cadence of the present and who fail to see any good in the spirit 
of the age, is that they are looking for idealism, for self-sacrifice, 
and devotion to a cause to show itself in old ways, whereas it is 
showing itself in new ways. Instead of giving vast sums to build 
cathedrals or training-schools for the clergy, as have men of the 
past, the men of to-day are building universities and training- 
schools for artisans and engineers. Heroism is shown daily by 
thousands, not in the old pursuit of arms, but in the careers of 
policeman, fireman, railroad engineer, electric-car motorman. Youths 
of fortune and station enlist not to support a dynasty or an 
aristocracy, but to make for themselves a career of helpful serv- 
ice for their nation-or their municipality. 

If leaders are not followed so blindly, adoringly, implicitly, as 
they once were, if authority wanes in literature, in theology, in 
polities, if dogmatism is out of favor, it does not follow that men 
are incapable of recognizing worth or ability in captains, or that 
standards of style, systems of belief, and party principles are obso- 
lete, or that positiveness of belief and devotion to duty have become 
extinet. It may mean that privates are capable of more initiative, 
that the progressive quality of all standards of truth is more clearly 
seen, and that men are willing to concede to those who think and 
act differently from them the same honesty of purpose and quest of 
truth which they claim for themselves. 





Cleansing Military Records 


Ir takes a good deal of courage to attack a strongly intrenched 
legislative fiction, especially when implanted by influences potent 
with the politicians. General F. C. Ainsworth, who used to be an 
army surgeon, and who is now chief of the record and pension office 
of the War Department, has called official attention to the ille- 
gality and unconstitutionality of the practice of Congress in 
making legislation which attempts to relieve old soldiers of such 
infirmities of record as court-martial sentences, dismissals, dis- 
honorable discharge, and desertion. Any one familiar with the 
mass of pension legislation and the laws which lead up to it, must 
have been impressed with the bills passed for the purpose of reliev- 
ing individuals from.this or that defect in their records. Some- 
times, nearly always, in fact, this is a cleansing preliminary to 
the introduction of another bill which provides a pension, the bene- 
ficiary having attained an artificial eligibility to such reward. 

The whole thing is preposterous, having grown up from the old 
days when the War Department, through the Adjutant-General of 
the army, used to take such liberties with historical fact. No one 
objected to the claim which was of so much benefit to individual 
voters. In the aggregate, these people formed a large class, the 
good-will of which was of importance. The practice increased 
until it seemed that any sort of disgrace recorded against an officer 
or soldier could be legislated off of the government archives. Gen- 
eral Ainsworth’s point is that these are facts which nothing can 
remove, and that the deserter of forty years ago cannot get back 
into honorable status by means of law. Court-martial proceed- 
ings, dismissal, and dishonorable discharge are no less real because 
Congress passes a bill providing solemnly that the court never ex- 
isted and the dismissal and dishonorable discharge never oc- 
curred. 

General Ainsworth says, moreover, this is encroaching upon the 
pardoning power of the President, and that, in the end, it is 
unjust to the veteran survivor with an unblemished record. He 
furnishes a remedy, too, but it is such that it is obviously one of 
convenience and still presumes to do violence to the veracity of 
physical occurrence. A law might be passed, for instance, providing 
that a dismissal and a dishonorable discharge and a court-martial 
trial “shall be considered” as not having occurred. And it re- 
mains that the remedy, like the original evil in the case, is harm- 
ful besides being ridiculous. 
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W. H. TAFT, NEXT SECRETARY OF WAR 


Governor William H. Taft is expected to arrive in Washington from the Philippines not later than January 29, and will 


take the oath of office as Secretary of War on February 1, succeeding Elihu Root. He left Manila on December 23, and 
a special train may be necessury to bring him from San Francisco to Washington in time. The vise of Governor Taft 
has been rapid, for he is still comparatively a young man. He was born at Cincinnati in 1857, and has been successive- 
ly a lawyer, a collector of internal revenue, a judge of the Superior Court cf Ohio, Solicitor - General of the Uni- 
ted States, United States Circuit Judge, President of the Philippine Commission, and Civil Governor of the Philippines 


















































A Painful Subject 





By W. D. Howells 


R. HERBERT G. WELLS, the very well known Eng- 

lish author, has lately touched upon a certain regrettable 

business condition which is, by reason of one of the 

temperaments concerned, hardly less than an impas- 

sioned grief. The condition is the present relation be- 
tween authors and publishers, and the temperament which lends 
it an interest beyond and above the interest of other business 
conditions, is the temperament of the author. This, so essentially 
feminine, is of an intensely personal quality, and yields itself 
fondly up to such an imaginative conceit of the relation, that 
the relation might be more rightfully called, as far as the author 
is concerned, a love-affair rather than a business-affair. He 
fondly fancies that in the kindly generalities of the publisher’s po- 
liteness is latent a peculiar affection for himself, and he is the more 
jealous and exacting, because he has often been obliged, against 
the instincts of the feminine nature, to make the advances. At 
each simple commercial action on the part of the publisher, he 
imputes to his partner a treacherous intention, and he seizes the 
first occasion to break their engagement, or, if it has gone farther 
thau that, to seek a divorce of their interests. He believes that an 
advantage has been taken of his innocence, that his confidence has 
been abused; and he turns with his wounded affections to another 
publisher, on whom he as briefly relies in as passionate a devo- 
tion. 

In terms less poetic than mine, and perhaps more exact, Mr. 
Wells has lamented that there has to be a fresh bargain made 
with each new book, and that in this contract the author tries to 
get as much, and the publisher tries to give as little, as may be. 
If the author has succeeded, perhaps through the risk and enter- 
prise of the publisher, and perhaps through something charming 
or rubbishing in his work, he will have the pound of flesh next 
the publisher’s heart, in their next deal, and he will not mind 
if a few drops of blood come with" it; if he has had only a suc- 
cess of esteem, the publisher takes everything from him but his 
life. It is a fight, to which the unscrupulous greed of the parties 
hardly imparts the grace of a gamble, and it differs from other 
commercial transactions in the loss of an ideal to which other com- 
mercial transactions make no pretensions. from this bad state of 
things, which again I have pictured in my own words and not 
Mr. Wells’s, Mr. Wells suggests that there may be found a way 
to a better state through the publisher’s giving a fixed income 
to an author who has evinced ability or popularity, besides the 
usual percentage on sales. He tells us that some such arrange- 
ment is coming into favor in England, and that he already has it 
with the publishers of his French and Italian translations. 

I myself think some such arrangement would be admirable. The 
only difficulty lies in getting either authors or publishers to agree 
to it. If the author is unsuccessful or unhopeful he will eagerly 
accept the proposed terms, but the publisher will be slower. If 
he is successful, the author will delay, and the publisher will 
press the advantages of the system upon him. In this view I am 
afraid it will come to nothing here, where a big-selling author 
means automobiles for himself and his publisher, and the most 
gifted and meritorious writer who does not sell, languishes in 
obscure immortality. There is another system which I believe 
is in use in Germany and Scandinavia, if | remember aright what 
Mr. Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson told me a good many years ago. By 
this system the author pays for his electrotype plates, and then 
sells to a publisher the right to print and market a certain number 
of copies. When the edition is exhausted, he sells the right to pub- 
lish another, but does not part with his publishing right, as the 
American author does. He divides the risk with the publisher, 
and he shares more equally in the profits. But probably this 
system is no move likely to be introduced here than the arrange- 
ment which Mr. Wells says is coming into favor in England. 

In the mean time the situation is becoming with us more and 
more anarchical, or. to use a milder analogue, more and more com- 
petitive, through the passing of the comity which once ruled some- 
what in the affairs of authors and publishers. It grew up dur- 
ing the times before international copyright, when one respectable 
publisher would not reprint an English book announced by an- 
other, and would not seek to get his English authors away from 
him, or even meet them half-way when they wished to leave him. 
This worked a certain hardship for the authors, but it had a 
romantic beauty, which survived the passage of the international 
copyright law in the chivalrous regard for one another’s interests 
which still prevailed among our publishers. Now, however, I am 
given to understand, at the first sign of discontent in an author 
of the automobiliary class, a publisher of the first rank will 
not hesitate to receive him with open arms, and console him for 
the real or imaginary wrongs he has suffered with subventions 
in ready money, and with agreements for percentages on sales as 
far beyond the dreams of avarice as he can measure the author’s 
rapacity. He will get him away from his brother publisher if he 
can, and if he waits for the author to make the advances, he waits 
impatiently. All hope of building up an exclusive list of authors 
is gone, and though some publishers still maintain their lists of 
copyrights it is no longer with the old security, or without per- 
petual peril against which no vigilance is a safeguard. 

It will be readily conceived how demoralizing this must 
be for authors, a species of fellow man and fellow woman 
notoriously weak in their notions of right and wrong 
where their real or imaginary interests are concerned. In 
spite of it there are very many affecting instances of 
loyalty among them. Against experience they cherish the de- 


lusion that their publisher has a personal tenderness for tnem, 
and that when he has taken every advantage of them in the 
case of their first books that legal ingenuity could devise, he has 
published their first books out of love for them. Others in their 
disillusion revolt against him, and are glad to leave him for 
another love who has not yet disappointed them. One of our most 
delightful and ingenious authors, to whom I noted the fact that 
each of his successive hooks seemed to be published by a different 
house, frankly owned that this was done upon a theory of his 
which he believed founded on an unfailing principle of human 
nature. He said that if he went with his books successively to 
the same publisher, they lost the allure of novelty; the publisher 
took them as a matter of course, and relying upon the moth-eaten 
idea that one of his books helped the others, let the new book 
take its chances with the public. But if he carried each fresh 
book to a fresh publisher, the business imagination was stimulated ; 
the fresh publisher conceived that he had somehow got a good 
thing, and he pushed it, and praised it, and put all his moral forces 
into the work of selling it. But this author was very exceptional 
among authors of the older sort, who almost all cling to their 
first loves, however little these may have done to justify their 
faith or requite their affection. Now, however, it is said that the 
younger authors are disposed to be rather of the exception than of 
the rule in the matter. 

I am not ready to declare whether this is so or not, but if it 
is so I am not willing to believe that it is altogether the author’s 
fault, though at the same time I should be sorry to take the 
vulgar view of publishers, which is indeed not the common view 
among authors. No fair-minded author, who knows them at first 
or second hand, can fail to have known instances of extraordinary 
generosity in their dealings with authors. As a rule they stand 
by their bargains to their own loss, and if they stand by their 
bargains to their gain, the wiser of them know how and when 
to default from it in acts of munificence which the author seldom 
emulates. That is, I have heard of publishers who overpaid au- 
thors out of profits unexpectedly great, but I never heard of an 
author reimbursing a publisher for his losses, except in one shining 
instance which I prefer to believe unique. Generally, though, the 
publisher is short-sighted enough to give the new author a grudge 
at the start, though the author does not then know it, but supposes 
himself to be the object of a most flattering and magnanimous faith 
on the part of the publisher who grinds him down to an agree- 
ment to expect nothing till a thousand copies of his book are sold, 
or poorly gives him a ten per cent. which is no just part of the 
profits after three thousand books are sold. The author, when the 
glow of his pristine gratitude has died from his cheek, and he has 
learned how unequal his part of the profits is, begins to feel his 
grudge, and when the time comes, he goes away to feed it. 

The whole thing seems to revolve in a_ vicious circle. 
There is nothing the young author indulges so eagerly as the 
superstition of his own importance, and there is much excuse 
for him. He must be more than mortal not to believe himself 
more than mortal when he finds his name in all the reviews and 
advertisements and paragraphs of literary gossip. The publisher 
who is pressing the belief upon the public is largely though help- 
lessly to blame for the author’s inflated notion of himself; his 
one purpose is to sell the author’s book, but all the time he is 
fashioning an automatic idol, which constantly falls down in wor- 
ship of itself. The thing is preposterous, but no one is par- 
ticularly to blame, least of all the idol, poor thing, which when 
it gets its first account for copyright is in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred rudely recalled to a realization of its humanity. No 
wonder that, in the difficulty of accepting the facts, the author goes 
off with his next book, and his grudge and his shame, to another 
publisher. In most cases, the first publisher does not grieve for 
him, except as an erring fellow man, but if he has proved a big 
seller, the publisher feels hurt by his defection. He thinks un- 
kind things of him, and prophesies evil for him. 

Out of the difficulty, it seems to me that there is but one way 
for the publisher who will not, and who sometimes cannot, trust 
to the handsomest possible behavior with the author. I myself 
believe that authors are very amenable to good treatment, but I 
do not say that all authors are so; though I hope I am not 
working treason to my own calling in suggesting to publishers the 
formation of a syndicate pledged among its members to the pay- 
ment of such and such prices to authors, and vowed to an abso- 
lute constancy in one another’s behalf, and to an unrelenting war- 
fare upon all publishers outside of the syndicate who offer different 
terms. It might not work at first, but perhaps it would work at 
last. Then there would be nothing for the authors but to form 
a labor-union, with a schedule of prices for fiction, history, poetry, 
psychology, travel sketches, reviews, and so on, and all sorts of pen- 
alties, direct and indirect, for ratting authors. Of-course, the same 
prices must be paid to poor authors as to good ones, when once 
they are members of the union; but this rule of trade-unionism is, 
oddly enough, already enforced by the publishers, who now issue 
all books of a certain size and shape at the same price without re- 
gard to their authorship, so that the buyer gets the book of a 
writer of established fame and unquestionable quality for exactly 
the same cost that he gets the book of a perfectly unknown and 
unproved writer. The painter, the sculptor, the actor, even the 
preacher is paid according to the cumulative value of his work, 
but in the world of books the prentice-hand is paid as highly as the 
hand of the master. The times are ripe, therefore, if not for the 
publishers’ syndicate, then at least for the authors’ union. 
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A NEW INVENTION FOR PERFECTING X-RAY PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Orthodiagraph is the name of a new invention for reproducing an exact image of the object under observation by X-rays 


Figure (1) in the drawing represents an ordinary Réntgen apparatus by which the 
In this the illumination is from one point, and the 
Figure (3) shows the details of the 


instead of a magnified image as heretofore. 
shadow of the object to be studied is shown upon the fluorescent screen. 
spreading of the rays throws on the screen an image larger than life, as in diagram (2). 
new instrument, the Orthodiagraph; and in Figure (4) is shown the arrangement of the rays of light by which the operator is en- 
abled to make an unmagnificd drawing. The instrument has a system of levers and weights rigidly connected with the Réntgen 
bulb on one side and with a drawing stylus fixed in the middle of the fluorescent screen on the other. The frame moves in front 
of a fixed sheet of pasteboard upon which the drawing stylus makes its record. By this arrungement the drawing is of the exact 
size and shape, instead of being more or less magnified, as in Figure (2). Figures (5) and (6) show the instrument in use, and 
Figure (7) shows an arrangement by which observations with the Réntgen rays may be made on a subject in a reclining position 
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Morley’s 


‘“‘Gladstone’’ 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, December 26, 1903. 

HO wants an impartial biography? ‘“ That my book,” 

says Mr. Morley, “ should be a biography without trace 

of bias, no reader will expect. There is at least no 

bias against the truth; but indifferent neutrality in 

a work produced, as this is, in the spirit of loyal and 
affectionate remembrance, would be distasteful, discordant, and im- 
possible. I should be heartily sorry if there were no signs of par- 
tiality and no evidence of prepossession. On the other hand there 
is, I trust, no importunate advocacy or tedious assentation.” There 
you have the impregnable common sense of all good biography. An 
impartial “ Life” would be an unreadable “ Life,” in some ways 
even a revolting “ Life.’ I doubt whether such a biography has 
ever been written; if it has, [ am sure no one would care to read 
it twice. The cold-bloodedness of the judicial spirit has no place 
in this branch of literature. Of all the great biographies in the 
English language, Boswell’s Johnson, Moore’s Byron, Lockhart’s 
Scott, Trevelyan’s Macaulay, Carlyle’s Sterling, which one is im- 
partial ; which is not impregnated with the honest one-sidedness 
of affection, devotion, sympathy; and which does not make its 
major appeal precisely because it is so quickened ? 

I count it, then, one of the first merits of Mr. Morley’s Gladstone 
that it should be nobly partial. Partial and in the best sense 
partisan, yet not an unqualified echo. There are points at which 
one is tempted to call it a “Life of Gladstone” written by an 
admiring contrast. Substantial as was the agreement between 
these two lofty spirits, there were matters of vital import in which 
the temperament of each prevented an equal communion, matters 
for the most part of belief and the policy that springs from belief. 
Yet even here the consciousness of a chasm is soon swallowed in 
admiration of the large reverence of soul by which it is bridged. 

Next to this spirit of balanced partiality 1 would place Mr. 
Morley’s style and generalship. His book is a masterpiece of pro- 
portion, arrangement, literary craftsmanship. Perhaps only a 
professional writer who has had the ordering of big tasks can 
quite appreciate the high qualities of mind displayed in the 
strategy and the tactics of these volumes. It is not, as a rule, an 
art in which Englishmen excel; Macaulay and Gibbon alone are 
preeminent in it, Macaulay by virtue of his almost infallible in- 
stinet for the disposition of paragraphs and chapters, Gibbon by 
his consummate power as a surveyor and judge of political to: 
pography. Mr. Morley happily unites something of the virtues 
of both masters. He has a capital “eye for country.” The im- 
mensity of the material at his disposal, the complexities and di- 
versified activities of his subject, the incessant contact for more 
than sixty crowded years with the great events not only of Eng- 
land and the empire, but also of Europe and the world, the con- 
sequent difficulty of saying where history was to end and biogra- 
phy begin—all this must have tested his sense of relativeness to 
the uttermost. But he has stood the test perfectly. The reader 
feels from the moment of embarkation that a sure hand is on 
the rudder, steering a measured course. The narrative flows with 
the freedom of a brimming river. Sequences, gradations, those sub- 
tle connecting links and transitions that try a writer’s economy, are 
here surmounted with an ease and a precision that half-conceal 
their difficulties. I know of few books of the kind that have at 
once such an amplitude and such a finish. 

But even greater than the spaciousness of these volumes is 
their style. Some fifteen of Mr. Morley’s books stand on my 
shelves, but I should be hard put to it to say where he has shown 
more strength or suppleness or an apter variety than in his Life 
of Gladstone. A winning style, like Newman’s or Ruskin’s, his 
is not; but a grave charm, an elasticity of movement, an elo- 
quence born of high thought and deep conviction animate it 
throughout. The humdrum phrase, the obvious turn, the hack- 
neved formule, are seemingly impossible to him. Yet there is no 
straining, no preciosity, none of the literary pirouetting which 
with Stevenson, or at least with his disciples, seems to be the 
alpha and omega of composition. The distinction of Mr. Morley’s 
style is the distinction that comes from scholarship—the half- 
nervous, half-impetuous play of a free and full mind, and the 
ripeness of an ardent yet brooding nature. Now fresh and quick 
with a colloquial terseness, now heaving and agitated with the con- 
tact of a great theme, here rushing down with majestic sweep, 
there placid, meditative, lingering—it is a style that sways like 
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a poplar, in harmony with the fluctuations of its subject. In nar- 
rative, argument, exposition, and reflective comment it answers 
without losing its high identity to the call and needs of the mo- 
ment, always sustained, vital, and pitched on a lofty plane, yet 
bending without an effort to little things. 

Was it not Mr. Morley himself who noted in Burke’s handling 
even of the least significant topics that grand faculty for sud- 
denly opening up long vistas of thought and speculation and af- 
fecting his readers with a sense of something new and unforeseen? 
Lord Salisbury with his comprehensive mind often showed this 
quality in his speeches; Mr. Morley shows it in his writings. He 
never trifles. Loftiness is the “note” of his Gladstone, as it was 
of Gladstone himself. We move along a splendid elevation of 
thought, aim, feeling, achievement. No one can read the book 
without thinking better of politics and politicians, without being 
wonderfully refreshed and inspired by the proofs that even in 
such a sphere of contention, pettiness, sordid ambitions, there was 
at least one man whose every action and every thought was 
clean and noble. But +this is only half its virtue. From a mind 
that has ripened and mellowed in many fields of learning, from an 
experience sharpened by contact with the most arduous offices 
of state, from a nature passionate even in its austerity, humane, 
broad, and swiftly kindled to pity—Mr. Morley sows his narra- 
tive with those deep reflections, those pregnant suggestions of 
things unseen, that make the most careless reader pause and think, 
and brace and widen his mind. He has rigidly eschewed the bio- 
graphic sin of seeming to compete with his subject. Yet, studious 
as is his self-effacement, entirely as he sueceeds in leaving us alone 
with Gladstone, we are conscious throughout not of the writer’s 
presence, but of his personality and spirit. No great writer can 
avoid this; and no reader would for one moment wish that, even 
if it were possible, Mr. Morley had avoided it. It is one of the 
great charms of these volumes that to read them is to be as much 
drawn to the man who wrote them as to the man of whom they are 
written. 

And what a feast is here prepared for us! Life and literature, 
scholarship and theology, history and politics, philosophy and ora- 
tory are all gathered within these pages. It was a tremendous 
epoch through which Mr. Gladstone lived, and he was himself a 
tremendous actor in it; and whether you take Mr. Morley’s book 
not as a history but as a comprehensive commentary on the es- 
sence of the Victorian era, or whether you take it as a study of 
the mind and character of its greatest, or nearly its greatest, son, 
it is alike amply satisfying. It is a contribution at once to his- 
tory and to biography, and not only to the history of the United 
Kingdom, but of Europe also. I doubt, for instance, whether you 
will anywhere find an account of the events that led up to Italian 
unity that will equal in insight, vigor, and compression the few 
masterly pages that Mr. Morley devotes to it. Here and there 
in his narrative of English events, an American, or one not already 
well grounded in the main facts, may feel that a little too much is 
taken for granted; but, on the whole, Mr. Morley has given us an 
adequate panorama of Victorian England, and, above all, has en- 
abled us to study it from a new standpoint, and through the eyes 
of the man who did most towards shaping it. 

And Gladstone himself? We see him, it is needless to say, from 
the first to the last stage of his career and in all its multifarious 
phases. We know precisely what he accomplished and how, what 
he stood for and why. But we also know far more than this. Mr. 
Morley takes us into the arcana. We see the hidden springs that 
worked that marvellous mechanism—the long and painful develop- 
ment of mind, the character of the man, his scattered and ener- 
getic talents, something, too, of his inner spirit—all this ex- 
plained and translated for us by an intellect of the first rank, a 
nature touched to the finest issues, and with a consummate gift 
of literary expression. It is an absorbing, a stirring picture; rare- 
ly have artist and subject been so perfectly mated. If it has one 
fault it is that it is too unrelieved. Of those terse, illuminating 
touches that make a personality real, of anecdotes, reports of con- 
versations, sketches of habits, manners, and the minutie of daily 
life, Mr. Morley is singularly abstemious. He never Boswellizes. 
For some reasons the reader wishes he had; for others, and these 
the weightier, he is glad he did not. Mr. Morley’ has given us 
the best and the essential part of the man; others may supply the 
trivialities. 


Wisdom 


By Theodosia Garrison 


NEVER knew what sorrow meant 
When I had tears to shed, 
The tears that washed out bitterness 
And left content instead. 


I know at fast what sorrow is 
Who have no tears to fall, 
But only for life’s tragedies 
A laughter cynical. 
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I should never have thought of it. 
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Her Excuse. “Why do the Sunday papers advertis¢ 
such wickedly tempting bargains !” 
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resolve not tol” 


Et tu brute! 


Their Excuse. “ We didn’ 






























































Tommy’s Excuse. “I forgot!” 







































Books and Bookmen 


By James MacArthur 


T was Coleridge who said that experience is like the stern- 

lamp of a ship, it only sheds light on the track left behind. 

Nevertheless, the only wise and effectual teacher of life is 

life, and in literature the repository of life’s wisdom is to 

be found in biography and autobiography. The Making of 
a Journalist is not so much a primer for journalists as it is a 
series of chapters from the author’s own experience, and as such 
it is of the greatest service and stimulus to those who aspire to 
or have begun to follow the calling of journalism. For the late 
Mr. Ralph took his profession as seriously as the once-celebrated 
preacher, Spurgeon, whose advice to young men applying to him 
to enter the ministry used to be, ‘“ Don’t—unless you can’t help 
it.’ At the very outset Julian Ralph maintains that the jour- 
nalist is born, not made, and his own career would seem to bear 
out his statement. To him who feels the inborn instinct of the 
writer impelling him toward the profession of letters, determined 
to achieve the high aim set before him, despite all obstacles and 
by dint of arduous labor and patient endeavor, The Making of a 
Journalist will be a source of stimulation and a bulwark of pow- 
er; but to him who is eager to enter the lists because of the 
glamour of publicity, the seem- 
ing ease and elusive grasp with 
which its prizes may be obtained, 


Dr. Nicoll points the young man to his Emerson, and reminds 
him that a shrewd and practical sage underlies the oracular utter- 
ances of the essayist and the poet. In particular he quotes a 
pregnant sentence from the essay on “Self-Reliance.” “ Trust 
thyself; every heart vibrates te that iron string.” His advice to 
the literary beginner is grounded on a long editorial experience. 
“Do your very best; consider carefully what papers or magazines 
admit articles of the kind you have written. Choose to begin with 
the humblest of these periodicals. Then send your manuscript, 
with a stamped addressed envelope for return. Do not be dis- 
couraged by a rejection; go on for six months, and if at the end 
of six months you find the editors unanimous against you, you may 
wisely conclude that you have no call to the literary profession. 
Many failures are due to the extreme carelessness with which 
young writers choose their pericdical. I have no doubt the 
Atheneum gets short stories sent to it. Many failures are also 
due to a want of modesty. In the provinces a young man with 
a literary turn had better begin with the local papers and the 
local life. In any case, he may rest assured that the intro- 
ductions he wrings out of his influential friends are prejudicial 

rather than otherwise.” 


He goes on to ventilate an old 





the book will, let us hope, be a , 
salutory check and a daunting of 
day dreams that have no_sub- 
stance in them. I should like to 
put a copy of this book into the 
hands of every young man or 
young woman who comes to me 
out of a vague and uncharted vis- 
ion of things literary, that leads 
them to believe they have but to 
appear to be assigned to a position 
of importance on the MAGAZINE or 
WEEKLY without previous knowl- 
edge or training. Every editor 
knows how hopeless it is to give 
advice to the major portion of 
such applicants; they blandly be- 
lieve that a college education has 
fitted them for positions that, as 
a matter of fact, are now occu- 
pied by men and women who have 
spent years of steady acquisition 
and cultivation of their craft to 
arrive at their goal. It is a pity 
that there are not more books 
like The Making of a Journalist 
to correct this popular delusion 
among would-be literary — as- 
pirants. I know of only one oth- 
er work of its kind which sets 
forth the rigors, the difficulties, the 
ardors of the journalist’s career 
—a work that has deserved a 
wider publicity than has been 
awarded it. The Life of James 
Macdonell, of the London Times, 
was written some years ago by 








oan | grievance. Time.was when a 
man who was a failure in other 
directions sought a_ respectable 
vocation in becoming — school- 
master; now it would seem chat 
under present conditions he takes 
to journalism. ‘ There is a wide- 
spread belief that any young man 
who has failed in other pro- 
fessions may become without dif- 
ficulty a journalist or a_pub- 
lisher. If one could make an end 
of this delusion, he would render 
a great public service. It is of 
no use attempting to be a jour- 
nalist nowadays unless you can 
bring something to show. You 
must succeed in getting manu- 
scripts accepted, printed, and 
paid for. The largest newspa- 
per proprietor of our day never 
makes an appointment to his 
staff save from the ranks of his 
outside contributors. Still, young 
men come up to London with in- 
troductions, and expect harassed 
editors to train them in jour- 
nalism! The publishing trade 
cannot be entered into nowadays 
without large capital and the ex- 
perience of many years. I think 
I should also say emphatically 
that it is hardly possible for 
any one engaged in another oc- 
cupation to supplement his in- 
come by contributing to peri- 
odieals.” What Dr. Nicoll has to 








Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, and is, 
I believe, the only life of a jour- 
nalist, pure and simple, that has 
ever been written. Dr. Nicoll, by 
the way, has recently been giv- 
ing some sensible advice to those 
who aspire to journalism in “The Correspondence of Claudius 
Clear,” which he contributes to his paper, The British Weekly. 
His counsel is so sane and pertinent to the matter in hand that I 
cannot do better than quote at length some of the passages which 
grapple with this important question involving the relations of 
publishers, editors, ard writers. 


First of ali. there is the question: Are introductions useful? 
“In the province of literature and journalism,” Dr. Nicoll replies, 
“T am certain they are not. It is very hard to convince young 
writers that, in spite of their endless disappointments, editors 
always give consideration to manuscripts. It is a fact neverthe- 
less. An editor or a publisher gains so much from the annexing 
of a brilliant young writer that he invariably is on the outlook 
for him. Years and years of disappointment do not kill out the 
hope. Authors should remember that trained eyes know by in- 
fallible indications what is hopeless, and therefore do not spend 
much time upon it. But I have yet to discover the editor who 
does not consider very carefully everything which shows a sign of 
promise. How many hours one has wasted in turning over page 
after page of a manuscript, not bad enough to be thrown aside, 
and vet not good enough to publish! This being so, it is much 
better to dispense with introductions, and trust the manuscript 
to speak for itself. Introductions are a confession of weakness. 
They may induce good-natured people to print once what they 
would not otherwise have printed, but successes of this sort speed- 
ily come to an end. It cannot be said too often that the best 
introduction of a writer is in his work.” 


The late Julian Ralph 


Author of “ The Making of a Journalist ” 


say of the conditions and chances 
of literary success in England are 
equally true of this country. 


Again, tere is a great deal of 
arrant nonsense in the talk 
about influence and “ pull” and “ discovering” authors. Harriet 
Martineau used to say that she had never been able, with all her 
influence, to bring about the publication of any book for any one 
but once. Now and again influence may help to introduce a new 
writer, but for the rest it remains with the merit of the work. 
The limits of possible help in launching an author are _neces- 
sarily narrow. On the subject of “ discovering ” authors, Dr. Nicoll, 
who has been credited with more than one notable discovery in his 
day, grows wroth. “I often wonder that authors do not kill their 
so-called discoverers.. The teinptation must be very great. The 
most that any one can do for a man with rea] stuff in him is to 
anticipate his triumph for a few months. He pays dearly, it 
seems to me, for these months in having his name forever after 
coupled with the man who first printed his work, the man who 
was amply repaid for doing it. Critics can do something, I admit. 
There is no doubt that enthusiastic reviews are helpful at the 
start, and few can afford to despise this aid. But no conspiracy 
of critics in these days can force upon the public what the pub- 
lic does not appreciate. It may also be said with safety that many 
critics are always on the outlook for a new writer with the root 
of the matter in him. It is in this respect at least that the 
health of the critical world is bettered.” Dr. Nicoll’s view is the 
sensible one; the notion that a critic or editor can do much for an 
author beyond lending him encouragement and speeding his pen 
is ridiculous. All that can be done is to hasten by a little the day 
of recognition. Macaulay used to take delight in Bentley’s fine 
apothegm,“ No man was ever written down save by himself.” Equal- 
ly true is it that no man was ever written up save by himself. 
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A Snap-shot at close Range of a Bluebird at the Edge of: her Nest A rare Photograph of a Great Herring Gull 



































A Female Warbling Vireo about to Inspect new Nest A Red-breasted Nuthatch bringing Food to the Nest 






STUDYING WILD BIRDS AT CLOSE RANGE WITH A CAMERA 


The reader is referred to an interesting article on page 57 of this issue of the “ Weekly,” by Professor Francis H. Herrick, de- 
seribing modern scientific methoivs of nature study. The photographs, which were taken by Professor Herrick, show the results 
of «he detailed observation whic is made possible by modern methods of study. The difficulty cncountered in studying the habits 
of wild birds not in captivity is overcome in the case of many species by the use of an observation tent erected near the nest of 
the bird to be studied. By this means the bird whose habits are to be observed can be watched and photographed at close range 
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The Labor War 


This is the first of a series of four articles by the special representative of ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly,’ 





in Colorado 


telling from 


actual observation the story of the conflict which is now in progress in Colorado between the miners and their 


associations and the employers. 


The struggle now going on is one of the most important labor contests ever 


waged in America, and its outcome will have weight in determining similar questions throughout the country 


I. The Present Situation in 


HERE is probably no thinking person in Colorado who 

has not taken sides in the labor troubles which are now on 

out here. There are very few persons who are not di- 

rectly or indirectly affected by the strikes, the lockout, 

or the military rule in different parts of the State. Ex- 
cept in the instance of the lockout, there is a most frank admission 
of the issue; there is, however, great uncertainty as to the out- 
come—and it is that uncertainty which makes the situation of sig- 
nificance, of interest to the rest of the country. 

The line of battle is sharply drawn: on the one side there stand 
the Mine-owners Association, the Citizens’ Alliance, the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, the Victor Fuel Company; on the other 
side the Western Federation of Miners, the United Mine-workers, 
and the individuals, here and there, who feel their interests co- 
incident with the interests of the labor organizations. 

At the headquarters of the Citizens’ Alliance I heard the ulti- 
matum of the one side—* The Western Federation of Miners must 
be destroyed!” 

At the headquarters of the Western Federation I read the proof 
of an address from the executive board whose closing words were: 
“We know no surrender, and justice will arise from the stagger- 
ing blows administered by a soulless Executive, and the future will 
record the political revenge of an oppressed people.” 

On the union card of the Western Federation of Miners are the 
* Labor produces’ all wealth. Wealth belongs to the pro- 

ducer thereof.” On the “ union” card of the * Citizens’ Alliance ” 

are the words: “The man who makes the payroll shall carry the 
keys. Law and order first; creeds, politics, and unions after- 
wards.” And there you have the slogans of the two parties. 

In the mean time the struggle seems to indicate a war of ex- 
termination, and the various phases of loyalty to one side or t' 
other when expressed seem to lead to the two conclusions, phrased 
nearly alike: 

American citizens shall have the right to work without coercion. 

American citizens shall have the right to organize. 

* The open shop! ‘cries one party. 

* No discrimination against union men!” says the other. 

Men in the street-cars, on the trains, in the office, and the shop— 
all are arguing, slandering, wondering, and waging wordy battles 
which come to naught, for, afier all, the real conflict is carried on 
in the three places—in Denver, between officials; in the Cripple 
Creek region, between the striking metalliferous miners, and the 
mine operators, protected by the militia; and in the southern coal- 
fields near Trinidad, between the coal miners and the coal operators, 
chief among whom are the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company and 
the Victor Fuel Company. Then, of course, there are the financial 
interests and the mysterious and uncertain public sentiment which 
may influence the situaticn at any time, although apparently of 
little importance just now. 

In a fourth locality—Pueblo, “the Pittsburg of the West ”—I 
found the effects of the war most evident. Here one feels the cost 
of industrial warfare. Miles off in the mountains there are en- 

.counters and the noise of the sheriff's posse hard riding; in Pueblo 
there is a silence that is more destructive than any number of 
street-fights between union and non-union men. There are no 
flames by night, no smoke by day over the six furnaces of the 
steel plant, which lie on the edge of the town. There are only 
shadows resting 
upon a silent field 


words: 


Pueblo.—By Charlotte Teller 


who can take the crude ore from the mountains and convert it into 
rails for the highways of a nation. These men cannot enter in and 
work. One of them, whom | stopped in the middle of a deserted 
street, told me that all those who were single had left as soon as 
they were without work, but that the men who were married, who 
had bought their homes and had settled down in the security 
which slips over most lives when wages are good, these had to 
stay and wait. 

* How long will you have to wait?” I asked. 

* Nobody can tell,” he said, * but it looks like all winter?’ And 
he went on down the street with his hands in his pockets and his 
shoulders bent under the load of uncertainty. He was one of those 
who could not enter into activity, who could not sell his labor nor 
use his strength until the company should say, “* Let there be light 
in the furnaces.” In fact, the whole community, the whole town 
with its 60,000 inhabitants, are waiting for those words, and they 
are powerless to help themselves until the words are spoken. 

The steel plant with its allied industries, which are inside the 
enclosure, is estimated to be worth $20,000,000, but just now it 
is worthless to the community to whom it formerly gave power, 
and, to a certain extent, prosperity; it is useless because of the 
industrial war, * extending,” as one of the journals of finance says, 
“over every section and involving every financial interest.” In 
Colorado the issue is more pointed because of recent financial 
changes in the most important corporation of the State, and be- 
cause of the changes in management resulting therefrom. 

The men who are out of work in Pueblo are not members of 
labor-unions to any great extent; unionism has never had a firm 
hold on the men at the plant, They cannot, therefore, depend upon 
unions elsewhere for support, and they have no emergency fund. 
There is not and has never been any great feeling of solidarity 
among them; yet there have been during the last year a number of 
strikes and labor difficulties in the plant which have had the ap- 
proval of unionists who were more strongly organized. Undoubt- 
edly these labor difficulties were a factor in the closing of the plant. 
It seemed time to settle the whole question of labor organization 
and its rights, as opposed to the freedom of the management in de- 
termining hours and wages. 

The closing of the plant has some details of interest. The first 
dismissals were made about the time that the coal strike began. 
The “ yard gangs” were the first to be let out, then the engineers 
on the field and in construction work, the draughtsmen and office 
force (most of them were given a month’s notice) ; then there was 
an announcement that those who wished to stay at work could do 
so if they would work full time at half pay. Finally, it was de- 
cided to close down entirely, the skilled laborers were laid off, and 
the division superintendents, some of whom received no warning 
whatever that they would be out of employment the next day. 

The suddenness of the discharges has made more than half of 
the distress, for many of the minor officials, sure of their ser- 
vice with the big corporation, had invested in homes and made 
affiliations in Pueblo which had to be given up, for no hope was 
given them to stay on and wait for the opening of the plant. 
Engineers of ability, skilled steel-workers, expert bookkeepers, and 
foremen were all thrust out into the necessity of looking for em- 
ployment. The unskilled labor, especially the cheap labor, has 
had the best of it, and has shaken the dust of the country from its 





of industry, and 
sparrows chattering 
undisturbed on the 
chimneys and empty 
ears. And the si- 
lence outside in the 
streets, where 
grocery wagons 
come less frequently 
and children — play 
less merrily — that 
is even more op- 
pressive than the 
quiet of the works. 


Men at work = in 
their own back 
yards become _ fig- 


ures symbolical of 
despair; men on the 
streets, talking in 
idle groups or 
watching — listlessly 
the few activities of 
trade, make one feel 
the reality of the 
present situation. 
Close to the high 
board fence in the 








feet. The negroes 
have been  trans- 
ported as __ strike- 


breakers to the 
southern coal - fields 
of Colorado. It is 
more than a month 
since the silence set- 
tled down over the 
Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company at 
Pueblo. 

Although there 
are no effective labor 
organizations at the 
steel plant, there are 
various “ company ” 
enterprises. The 
Minnequa Land 
Company, whose 
stockholders are 
stockholders of the 
Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company, have 
put up from 300 to 
500 houses in the 
vicinity of the plant. 
These they have for 








town live the skilled 
workers —the men 


Striking Miners waiting to get Provisions at the Commissary Store, Berwind 


sale on the instal- 
ment plan or for 
rent. One of the 


men in the office of 
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the town company told me that the houses were put up at a cost 
of from $700 to $2500, and rented for from $14 to $40 a month. 
The cost of the land, which this company bought practically in one 
tract—in fact, I have heard that part of it was given as a grant 
by the county—is so small that it is safe to say that the company 
houses return from twelve to fifteen per cent. interest on the or iginal 
investment when all expenses of management and repair have “been 
considered. It is in this vicinity, too, that the Colorado Supply 
Company have their store, and the stockholders in this company 
are also stockholders in the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. The 
solidarity of interest is so great that it is impossible, they say, for 
a man to rent property anywhere near the company store in order 
to establish a competing business in groceries, dry-goods, ready- 
made clothing, shoes, or any of the merchandise sold in the depart- 
ment store. The corporations are technically three; they are prac- 
tically one. 

The wholesale department of the Colorado Supply Company is 
one of the best organized business enterprises of the West. The 
goods which they retail to the thirty branch stores are brought in 
‘ar-loads from all over the country. Its retail department offers 
goods at about the 
same prices current 
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their employers; whereas the employers, from their point of view 
increasing the comfort of their employees, have gained recognition 
outside as a benevolent and progressive corporation which should 
have the loyal support of all persons who stand for benevolence 
and progress. 

By way of the Pueblo depression and the study of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company in Pueblo, I came into touch with the Citi- 
zens’ Alliance of the town. ‘The storekeepers, restaurant-keepers, 
and lawyers are all feeling the pressure, for which the coal strike 
and the metalliferous strike are responsible, and they feel that the 
unions, éspecially the Western Federation of Miners and the Uni- 
ted Mine-workers, have brought matters to a head by taking their 
present position. The purposes of their organization are merely 
protective “against the boycott, coercion, persecution of non-union 
labor, anc. other usurpations and oppressive acts of labor-unions.” 

Mr. Arthur Woodruff, who is president of the alliance in Pueblo, 
prefaced his explanation of the intents and efforts of the organiza- 
tions by saying that he was not in complete agreement with the 
methods being pursued elsewhere in the State; but he said that 
the alliance would not lay down its arms until the Western Fed- 

eration and United 
Mine - workers had 





left the State. Mr. 





in the stores of Te 
Pueblo, which are . 

perhaps two miles 
away from _ the 
works. As it seems 
probable that they 
have advantages in 
buying and in trans- 
portation not en- 
joyed by the com- 
peting firms, it is 
probable that the 
profits are  some- 
what larger. They 
have another  ad- 
vantage, too, which 
is not generally 
known, and that is 
access to the pay- 
roll of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany. <A collector 
for one of the firms 
in Pueblo proper 
told me that very 
often he was told 
by the employees 
that their pay had 








Woodruff himself is 
a most genial man, 
and is simply bent 
upon the destrue- 
tion of what he says 
is a dangerous or- 
ganization to the 
freedom of the peo- 
le. 

“T talk with the 
members of — the 
labor-unions here in 
my office,’ he said, 
“and many of them 
sign our constitu- 
tion and leave their 
former union cards 
with me.” 

‘How do_ they 
happen to come to 
your oflice 7” I 
asked. 

“Tam advertising 
every day for men 
to go to the coal- 
fields, or to the 
metalliferous mines, 
to break the 








been stopped by the 
Colorado Supply 
Company, because 
they owed a bill at 
the store. He said 
that the company store never lost money through unpaid bills, 
and that all other merchants had to wait until accounts were set- 
tled there before they could hope for money due them. The same 
thing is true of the company boarding-houses—there have been 
several in Pueblo—the board money is always forthcoming as 
long as a man is at work; and, of course, when he leaves work it 
is known at once by the managers, and he is asked for his room. 

There is no technical reason why these enterprises should not 
have the protection of the big corporation, but there is a feeling 
that the feudal conditions resulting therefrom take away some of 
the privileges of the employees which are enjoyed by other citizens 
of the country—the right of taking advantage of the competition 
among storekeepers, the right of saying which bills shall be paid 
and which shall be unpaid. 

The monthly assessment for hospital service shows another of 
the well-organized undertakings of the company. There are 5000 
men employed by the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company in its 
Pueblo plant, and some 17,000 altogether: , The assessment of a 
dollar a month each for ‘ medical service” means an income of 
more than $200,000 a year at the least. Out of this fund the com- 
pany doctors are paid, and the expenses of the camp hospitals, 
wherever they exist, and of the hospital in Pueblo—said by Dr. 
Lorenz to be unequalled in equipment and service. There are eight 
resident physicians and twelve nurses. Any employee who is 
burned or maimed in the pursuit of his livelihood can go to the 
hospital without further expense than the dues he has already 
paid. He may have been only ten minutes in the employ of the 
company, and yet receive the care of its surgeons and nurses; or 
he may be taken with typhoid or malignant disease, contracted 
elsewhere, and have the benefits of the hospitals. Again, it is 
not criticism of the kindliness and high sociological conscious- 
ness of the corporation of which the employees are guilty; it is 
simply that they feel that they are the involuntary supporters of 
an institution which is necessitated by the business they are in, 
but whose place in the community is not clearly defined. If the 
company considers the institution benevolent, they ask why it does 
not support it out of the profits from the business, rather than 
out of the producers’ wage. On the other hand, if the institution 
is in any sense a community, a democratic institution, it should 
be financed by self-assessment of the supporters, voting within some 
organization. 

It would hardly be worth while to have cousidered these activi- 
ties of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company were it not for the 
influence which they have upon the feelings of the people. Many 
of the employees feel that they are indebted in a financial way to 
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strikes.” 

He thought that 
their need of work 
proved that their 
self-interest lay with an organization which would incline towards 
the employment of its own members if there were choice to be 
made. He did not wish that inclination. to be called discrimina- 
tion, though. I found that great emphasis was laid by most of 
the members of the Citizens’ Alliance whom I interviewed upon the 
‘areful use of words. For instance, the Pueblo president wished 
that there should be a white list of stores to be patronized by the 
members of the alliance and not a black list of those which should 
not be patronized. 

Mr. Woodruff said that twenty-nine murders in twenty-one 
months could be laid at the door of unionism in Telluride alone— 
where the metalliferous miners are striking. I learned that the 
Citizens’ Alliance is a secret organization, and that any one who 
joined had to subscribe to the following: 

“T agree to abide by the constitution and by-laws of this or 
any other Citizens’ Alliance with which I may hereafter be con- 
nected, and agree on my honor to keep secret forever all that is 
said or done by the alliance or any of its members.” 

At first glance such an organization seemed strikingly un- 
American, but its growing power makes it worthy of careful study. 
It resembles closely in its formalities and offices the average trade- 
union. The initiation fea is a dollar, and the yearly dues are a 
dollar. A blue card like those of the unions is given to each mem- 
ber, and must be presented at each meeting. An employer coming 
into the alliance may pay five cents per month for each employee 
he has if he wishes financial backing during a possible strike. No 
member need to let any one but the officers know that he is a mem- 
ber; and so it is possible for merchants in the same block to be 
quite in ignorance of one another’s position. In case of a strike 
the alliance intends to use its efforts to fill the vacant positions. 
And it is this, among other things, that makes it a dangerous an- 
tagonist of unionism. 

In Denver I talked with the president of the alliance, Mr. J. 
C. Craig, whose position was practically that of the Pueblo 
president. He believed that unions should not strike, and that 
striking unions were not legitimate. He pointed to the good be- 
havior of the typographical union, which had played the part of 
pacificator in the Denver troubles of last spring. Denver news- 
papers have not been held up by the “typos,” as have the papers 
of New York and Chicago, and for that reason perhaps they do 
not realize what a determined and intelligent set of men compose 
that particular union. At any rate, out ‘here they are constantly 
held up as the model union. 

In Denver I also talked with Herbert George, who is a leader 
in the alliance movement in Colorado, Mr. George used to be a 
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Populist, until he entered into business relations with Mr. Guggen- 
heim, the principal owner of the Smelter Trust, which is known 
as the American Smelting and Refining Company. Since then he 
has become very much interested in the Citizens’ Alliance, and not 
only gives up much of his time to the founding of “locals” all 
over the West, but devotes the columns of,his paper to the propa- 
gation of the principles of the alliance. Mr. George was most 
decided in his views. 

“We are simply a union which includes all persons who are 
against the other unions. We have come into the field to fight, and 
we are going to come together like this ”—he struck his clenched 
fists together. “ Then it will be time for the neutral good people 
to step in and separate us!” 

“Would you use force if necessary?” I asked. 

“Most certainly,” he replied. “Was it not the Citizens’ Alli- 
ance in Telluride that succeeded in getting the military force 
sent there?” 

General Bell of the State militia, whom I saw later at the 
Capitol, corroborated Mr. George’s statement, and said that mem- 
bers of the Mine-owners’ Association were among the most earnest 
workers for the alliance. If that is the case, and facts bear it out, 
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the Citizens’ Alliance is an organization which has _ sufficient 
strength to affect the whole situation in Colorado in such a way 
as to make history. The membership in Denver is 14,000, and there 
are in Colorado alone twenty-three local alliances which are bound 
together by the same desire, the same interests; they have, besides, 
sufficient capital to carry out their designs. 

As it is evident that the Western Federation of Miners is the 
“enemy” of this solid wall of “business interests,” corporate 
wealth, and military power, it is worthy of as detailed a study as 
the alliance which has sprung into action more suddenly than any 
labor organization could possibly do. There are at least 40,000 
members of the Western Federation of Miners, and they are drawn 
up in line of battle. I went to their headquarters in Denver, and 
found the executive council in session. The secretary, William D. 
Haywood, took up the questions which I had heard discussed by the 
opposition. His story throws a somewhat different light upon 
some of the recent events. General Bell told me that he expected 
troops to be sent at a moment’s notice to Trinidad; the situation 
is reaching a crisis. There seems to be a gradual preparation for 
a long and bloodless fight; the stories of the encounters which 
get into the daily press are, after all, but tales of the skirmishes. 


Ice-harvesting for New York City 
By W. B. Ashley 


HEN a dozen men harvested 125 tons of ice in a winter, 

New York was seventy-three years younger, and a farm 

wagon could carry a barrel of potatoes down to the 

sloop along with its day’s shipment of ice. When 800 

men, at Rockland Lake, New York, harvest 150,000 
tons as a drop in the five-million-ton bucket of ice that New 
York city requires to-day, the farmers are needed at home to raise 
food for them. 

In the ice-house thirty men dig at the frozen mass beneath their 
wool and rubber booted feet. Drip by drip the tremendous pile has 
been settling together since the doors were closed last winter, 
until the thousands of individual cakes seem a solid pile. Expert 
users of long-handied ice-chisels stab down where division lines 
should be; big-muscled pliers of ice-hooks secure a hold on the 
loosened cake: portable ice tracks receive it from sudden jerk 
and swing: and a man at the narrow opening catches it, steadies 
it a moment on the edge of the “ run,” and then lets it slide down 
to the car platform beneath. Sometimes endless-chain lowering 
machines carry the cakes down. A partially automatic scraper 
takes the snow crust from the cake as it nears the foot of the 
run, when, as it plunges out onto the slippery platform, an ice- 
hook jabs deep and a pair of muscular arms stop its flight and 
swing it around into its place in the car standing alongside. 

It takes less than six minutes to load the train of two cars. An 
old engine from the Third Avenue Elevated Road switches the 
train away to the track on the hillside, to be drawn up at the 
end of a steel cable that is wound around a drum by a sixty horse- 
power engine. 

Up under the town’s main street rumble the ten tons of car and 
twelve of ice. The heavy cable drops off, the horse chain is hooked 
on, and the short journey from lake slope to river ‘slope is begun. 
The train is to go down that incline by force of gravity. No doubt 
it can do it. But why not utilize the power it will generate? 
At the foot of the hil! stand two empty cars. Why not attach 
two cables to a fourteen-foot drum at the summit, carry one of 
them down to the empties, wind the other around the drum, hook 
the rear of the loaded train, and start it off? In order that the 
empty train may counterbalance the full one, the drum is con- 


trolled by a big beam-lever brake operated by a man in a frame 
house at the top of the slope. Looking down through the tree 
branches this man sees a closed target drop open, meaning “all 
clear.” The train starts slowly over the brink, then faster, until 
it roars down with never a mishap, save once in a long while when 
men below leap for safety anywhere out of its path, and out of the 
path of ice and splintered beams and twisted iron that fill the 
air when it strikes. At other times it strikes only the scale plat- 
form at the foot and stops to be weighed, while a powerful horse 
drags it along the pier to where the barges wait. 

At the barge, work is under way. Before the cars stop, their 
sides are dropped, and hooks are jerking out the cakes to be 
shoved by other hooks to the short “run” leading from the plat- 
form over into the vessel’s hold. A derrick-swung tongs clutches a 
cake and lowers it into the hold, where three men stow the cargo. 

Throughout the work there is no confusion, no ordering of men 
to their work, no sharp censure. It is the performance of a gigan- 
tic human machine, watched over by a few expert minds, each 
living part knowing its allotted task. From the click of the first 
bar to the crash of the last cake into place, there is one complete, 
interdependent operation. Not the making of parts by many work- 
men, to be assembled later, but simply the one act of getting a cake 
of ice from house to barge, and another and another. Hooks must 
be ready for the loosened lump on time to slide it to the door at 
the moment when it can be sent down to the hooks that are clear of 
the preceding cake, the train must start when loaded and empty 
cars take its place, while horse and driver stand ready on the hill 
top to haul the load across to the point where it starts down to 
the river. 

The barges are towed down the river, and in the morning 700 
tons of Rockland Lake are flung into lumbering wagons which 
in turn distribute it to a fraction of New York’s population. 

The secret of the quietness and accuracy with which this com- 
plex work is done is that those who govern it have grown up into 
their responsible positions. The superintendent worked “on the 
ice” with his father as a boy, and the foreman’s father still tells 
of the days fifty years back when his father was one of the first 
in the business. 




















Loading Ice on the Barges for Transportation to the City 


Delivering the Ice to a New York Customer 
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Study 


By Francis H. Herrick, Ph.D., Sc.D. 


Professor of Biology at Western Reserve University 


a ATURE study” is a convenient phrase which the Amer- 
ican school has tried and in many cases adopted for a 
special purpose. {t needs no explanation, and yet the 
time is long past when words of universal import can 
be used without ambiguity. As a discipline of the school 

it is designed to open the eyes of the young and to awaken their 

minds to the common, though no less wonderful, processes of nature 
which take place all about them. 

To a still larger public “nature study” suggests a revival of 
ihe eld and once time-honored “natural history,’ which for over 

a thousand years was used in the literal sense of historia nature, 

the history of all nature. At a later period a sharp contrast was 

drawn between “natural history” and “ civil” or “ human his- 
tory.” Huxley, who has traced the remarkable evolution of this 
phrase, observes that even in his time a professorship of natural 
history in certain universities was anything but a sinecure, since 
the holder was obliged to occupy not a chair, but a “settee of the 
sciences.” 

We shall not be misunderstood if we say at once that, for the 
present, we are concerned with 

the higher animals alone. 


’ 


birth to the adult state. It has been applied, for the most part, 
to the smaller domestic animals—the chick, kitten, and puppy—but 
within certain limits it can he extended to an almost unlimited 
number of wild birds, in their natural state, by a method to be 
considered later. It affords the only means of discovering the origin 
and relation of many instincts and habits, some of the best for 
studying the whule subjects of food, growth, and general environ- 
ment, and promises to light up the dark question of animal educa- 
tion. (3) The Experimental Method consists in placing the animal 
under definite conditions and recording its reactions in kind and 
frequency. Thus, an animal will learn to traverse a maze, or to 
open a cage of simple construction, to do which requires definite 
movements, the spur to action being hunger and the sight of food, 
or some incentive equally strong. As a reward for its performance 
it is promptly fed. In such ways the right action is learned 
through association, and the facility displayed in the learning 
process, as well as the permanency of the acquisition (strength of 
associative memory), becomes, in some degree, a measure of the ani- 
mal’s intelligence. The extension of such methods to a great 

variety of reactions would 

seem to be limited only by the 





Still further must we be 
limited to their actions, as dis- 
tinguished from their struc- 
ture or anatomy or from their 
physiology, in the academic 
sense. No doubt if we knew 
enough about the bodies of ani- 
mals, particularly of the nerv- 
ous system in its most intri- 
cate relations, we should be 
able to refer the complex act 
to changes in definite parts, 
but except in comparatively 
simple cases this cannot be 
done. For the present, and 
certainly for a long time to 
come, the study of animal be- 
havior will profit far more 
from exact records of what 
animals actually do or are 
capable of doing, than from 
premature theories and _at- 
tempts to connect their acts 
with unknown changes in the 
microscopical cells. 

The field is wide enough to 
satisfy the most ambitious, 
and herein lies a_ difficulty 
which may at times - have 
brought the study into disre- 
pute. All students, and in 
particular those who seem to 
regard nature study as_pri- 
marily a form of amusement 
or recreation, should ponder 
the words of Karl Groos, who 
maintains in his admirable 
work on The Play of Animals, 
that the interpreter of the ani- 
mal mind should unite to a 
thorough training in _ physi- 
ology, psychology, and biology, 
the experience of a traveller, 
of a director of a zoological 








tractability of the animal and 
the discretion and ingenuity 
of the operator. 

In similar ways Lloyd Mor- 
gan, Thorndike, Kinnaman, and 
others have tested the mental 
powers of certain fish, birds, 
the cat, dog, rat, and at least 
two species of monkeys. I have 
shown how promptly a_ free 
wild bird learns to do certain 
things or forms new habits, as 
in adopting a definite course 
in approaching its nest, or a 
definite position when sitting 
on its eggs, to mention the 
simplest examples, and it has 
been proved that a domestic 
chick can learn to find its way 
out of a maze—easily made of 
bocks or wooden blocks—in the 
brief space of fifteen minutes. 

No doubt, as Kinnaman ob- 
serves, it is often difficult to 
select such tests and appa- 
ratus as are suited to the 
character and intelligence of 
the animal studied, for it is 
sure to be baffled, and, conse- 
quently, misjudged if these 
are too complicated or too far 
removed from the range of its 
every-day life and actions. At 
all events, such experimental 
methods have the merit of 
showing, if not the limits of 
the animal’s capacity, at least 
what it actually does, under 
definite conditions which can 
be changed at will. They also 
afford a means of measuring 
its associative powers with ap- 
proximate accuracy. 

If we have given prominence 








garden, and the lore of a for- 
ester, besides being a student 
of modern esthetics. In other 
words, there is demanded a 
versatility which is practically 
unattainable. If this is true, 
it is not surprising that much has been written to little purpose 
upon so difficult a subject. In a word, the modern method of study- 
ing animals is to go to nature direct, to experiment, and to use 
every means which promises to yield valuable returns. It is a 
good rule to discard second-hand information, and to remember 
that isolated, disconnected, and therefore imperfect, observations 
are a most fruitful source of false ideas. Let us further guard 
against the popular tendency of reading into the actions of 
animals, without sufficient warrant, the whole gamut of human 
feeling and capacity, a pitfall which claims so many incautious 
writers, 

For the present we may distinguish the following: (1) The 
Wethod of Free Observation of both young and adult animals in 
their natural state, unhampered by the hand or presence of man. 
This has been the popular means of approach, and is responsible 
for a vast and chaotic mass of anecdotal material. It is evident, 
however, that if this method were carried out with ideal complete- 
ess, it would give us a normal picture of the daily life of the ani- 
nal, and it is capable, as many have abundantly shown, of pro- 
dueing results of the first importance. (2) The Method of Pro- 
iressive Changes or Development, by which the behavior of certain 
unimals can be followed step by step from the initial reactions at 


The Author’s Observation tent and Photographic screen for that 
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to one class or trend of experi- 
ments, we should not forget 
every method of nature 
study can be made to yield to 
experiment in some degree, and 
that every observation should 
be tested by experiment so far as possible. Under this head, indeed, 
are conveyed all the modern methods of the biological sciences. To 
discuss these would lead us from our present purpose to consider 
many of the fundamental problems in biology, pertaining to 
heredity, variation, and development, together with the brilliant 
experimental work which has been conducted upon both animals 
and plants by the modern students of physiology, morphology, and 
evolution. 

With regard to (4) The Study of Animals in Captivity, there is 
no deubt, as Kinnaman remarks, that the caged animal often ceases 
to be himself, and like some of the great carnivora-—the lion, tiger, 
or jaguar—often varies from insipid tameness or moroseness to a 
state of wild excitement, very different from what he is in the 
freedom of the forest or jungle. Under such conditions observa- 
tions are apt to be disappointing, and to show little more than the 
reaction of the wild animal to its cage. But it is important to 
discriminate more closely between the individuality of animals of 
the same species, and between the kinds or species studied, as well 
as the manner in which each is confined. 

Certain individuals submit more readily than others to restraint, 
while many of the smaller mammals breed freely, and even become 
semidomesticated, when maintained in quarters of the right sort. 


































































Finally, the proper housing and care of wild animals are often 
grossly neglected, and until recent times have seldom received the 
attention they deserve. 

To the list of methods already considered some would emphasize 
the importance of V'raining, which, however, seems to be chiefly 
valuable in illustrating and developing the powers of association 
and memory in animals having greater capacity in this direction, as 
the lion, the dog, the horse, the elephant, and many kinds of 
birds. 

The first and greatest difficulty encountered in studying the 
activities of free wild birds is in making continuous observations 
upon the same individuals from day to day or from week to week. 
This paramount obstacle can be overcome in very many species by 
the use of the observation tent, and when necessary by controlling 
the position of the nest, as I have described in a work upon the 
Home Life of Birds, to which the reader must be referred for 
details. 

Some of the circumstances which render possible a near ap- 
proach are as follows: birds usually build a nest for their eggs 
and young in a definite spot, and about this focal point their domes- 
tie life revolves for a period of weeks or even months. The nest is 


Presidential 


New York, December 26, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—If you ask the next man you meet, “Whom will the 
Republicans nominate for President?” his answer will be, “ Roose- 
velt, sure.” If you go on to ask him, “ And will he be elected?” 
he will probably reply, “ Well. it certainly looks that way.” Yet 
Mr. Roosevelt has shown by numerous significant acts that he by 
no means regards either his calling or his election as among the 
sure things. He was not trained in practical politics without 
learning not only to handle political machinery, but also to dread 
its intricate and subtle arrangement of wheels within wheels. 
And, added to his general uneasiness, due to the wrinkling, hair- 
snatching uncertainty of American national elections, there is 
another and deep anxiety, born of his knowledge of several power- 
ful forces that are striving to defeat him—in the convention, if 
possible; if that effort fails, then at the polls. The peculiar nature 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s popularity is responsible for the. origin and 
growth of these hostile forces. Like Blaine and McKinley, he is 
extremely popular. Crowds gather to cheer him, friends loudly 
sing his praises. But his popularity is of the Blaine or factional 
kind, rather than of the MekKinley or conciliating kind. And fac- 
tional popularity, while picturesque and interesting beyond con- 
ciliating popularity, has its disadvantages—sometimes its perils. 

The general national situation may be tabulated somewhat after 
this fashion: 
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Democrats must therefore find, if they are to win the Presidency... 88 


Now, the Republicans want a candidate who can prevent the 
Democrats from getting those 88 electoral votes. If it could be 
clearly shown to them, before the Republican national convention, 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s success in preventing the getting of those 88 
votes was highly improbable, it would be with some difficulty that 
he would secure the nomination. And if he should secure it and 
the pessimism of his opponents in the party should prove well 
founded we should have another Democratic President. 

On the assumption that the Democrats nominate a man satis- 
factory to independent voters and run him on a platform equal- 
ly satisfactory to them, the most likely—or, if vou wish, the least 
unlikely—Democratie winning combination would be: 

Maryland 
New York 
LT eee ieee ee eet eee eee Te ee eT eee ee : 
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On the face of the facts, Maryland will be conceded by the best- 
informed Republicans as probably Democratic, unless Mr. Bryan 
should control the Democratic convention to a repetition of 1896 
and 1900. But why should Mr. Roosevelt be anxious about New 
York, which gave McKinley such overwhelming majorities in 1896 
and 1900, and has not had a Democratic Governor since 1894? 
Why should he give either Indiana or Illinois a moment’s disturbed 
thought when both have been overwhelmingly Republican since 
1896? 

Let us first look at New York. Into a recent speech in Con- 
gress, General Grosvenor, that old-fashioned, whangdoodling Re- 
publican stump-speaker, injected a forecast of the next election. 
Naturally, he gave no conclusions which intentionally offered any 
comfort to Democrats. But he said several things, incidentally, 
which were highly suggestive. For example, although “ against 
my better judgment,” he did, nevertheless, include New York, with 
its 39 votes, as a Democratic possibility. New York, which went 
143,000 for McKinley in the last Presidential election and chose a 
Republican Governor in 1902. 

There are several far less general causes than its famous un- 
certainty, for Republican doubt about the ‘“* Empire State.” The 
principal one is the bitter war now raging between Senator Flatt 
and his one-time pupil and fetch-and-carry man, Governor Odell. 
Nominally, Mr. Platt has yielded the boss-ship to Mr. Odell. But 
actually he is eager io destroy him—or, to put it as Mr. Platt 
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either open to view, or in many cases can be rendered accessible, 
by changes judiciously made at the proper time. 

For the greater part of the year fear is the dominant instinct 
in the life of nearly every wild bird or mammal which has to con- 
tend with man, or overt enemies of any kind. But with the 
periodic revival of the reproductive functions, profound changes 
occur not only in the bodily parts, but in the instinets which 
govern their movements and life. The parental instincts, which 
are essential to the generation and successful rearing of the 
young, begin to assert themselves, and by blocking or supplanting 
the sense of fear, hold them to the focal point—the nest, and later 
the young—during the period when parental care, and even parental 
sacrifice, is necessary. 

This wenderful parental instinct, or series of instincts, rises 
gradually like a fever, reaches a maximum, and then as slowly 
subsides. When at its height every sense seems to be lost in an 
all-absorbing passion. This is the time to approach the wild bird. 
We can watch and record with pencil and camera every act which 
occurs at the nest. We can approach as near as we please, and by 
aid of the tent are enabled to analyze in detail the behavior of the 
saine birds for a period of from one to three weeks. ° 
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would put it, is willing to give him all the rope he needs to hang 
himself with. This year New York will elect a Governor on the 
same day that it votes for President. The nominee will be either 
a Platt man or an Odell man. If he is a Platt man, then wherever 
the Odellites can wield the knife in the up-the-State counties, there 
the knife will be wielded. If the nominee is an Odell man, then 
Mr. Platt’s followers, very numerous in New York city and far 
from weak in some other parts of the State, will lay about with 
the knife even more vigorously than they did when Odell was run- 
ning for Governor in 1902, even more savagely than they did 
when they were “doing up” Mr. Low, an Odellite, running for 
Mayor on Republican and non-partisan tickets last fall. Fero- 
cious though the feud is, still the Presidential stake in the elee- 
tion might cause the infuriated factionists to suspend their activi- 
ties were it not for two factors. First, both Mr. Platt and Mr. 
Odell dislike Mr. Roosevelt. It was Mr. Platt’s intense dislike 
for him and passionate desire to get rid of him in New York State 
that caused his nomination ‘for Vice-President. As for Mr. Odell, 
Mr. Roosevelt is the man who made him a Presidential impos- 
sibility. For Mr. Roosevelt’s elevation to the Presidency made 
him the only New York man eligible in 1904. So, while Mr. Odell 
might give him an apparently loyal support, heart in it there 
could be none. The second factor also affects both Platt and 
Odell. The powerful “ campaign contributors ” of New York, the 
largest givers to Republican national campaign funds, are all 
hostile to Mr. Roosevelt. Part of this hostility is due to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s attitude toward the big ‘“ combines.” But by far the 
larger part arises from his attitude toward ‘“ organized labor,” 
to which we will only refer here, as we shall have to return to 
that subject later. 

Mr. Odell and Mr. Platt are the political dependents of these 
“campaign contributors,” since it is their liberal payments for 
legislation and for protection that keep the machine well oiled. 
These men wish to see Mr. Roosevelt beaten—how, then, can Messrs. 
Odell and Platt wish to see him elected? It should be said, in 
fairness, that these men are equally powerful with the Democratic 
machine. The Republican machine is financed by them for stand- 
ing guardwork at the State Capitol; the New York city Tammany 
machine is kept in funds by them in return for local favors. 

Finally, Mr. Roosevelt has never been popular in New York 
State. In 1898, with the laurels of San Juan green and red upon 
his brows, he ran for Governor. ‘The Democratic party was at a 
very low ebb. It selected about the weakest candidate it could 
have put in the field—a brother of the then Mayor of New York, 
and nominated at the dictation of Croker, who was then trampling 
the metropolis under his feet and insolently reaching out for the 
rest of the State. Yet Mr. Roosevelt was elected by less than 
18,000. where, two years before, the Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor had been elected by more than 200,000. 

If the Democratic Presidential candidate or platform should 
not suit the independent, thoughtful, conservative voters, the Re- 
publicans will have a “ walkover” in New York, as in the rest 
of the country. But, with a candidate like Cleveland, with a 
platform like Cleveland’s in 1892, Mr. Roosevelt plainly sees that 
he would not get the electoral vote of New York. 

Thus his opponents among his fellow Republicans are able to 
go about saying: “The Democrats are sure of 151 votes in the 
South, and of Maryland’s 8—a start with 159 votes. And if they 
are at all wise, have we the ghost of a chance of carrying New 
York with Roosevelt at the head of the ticket? That means 39 
more electoral votes—a total of 198. Is it wise for us te go 
before the country with a candidate who can’t carry New York, 
and who has to concede at the outset enough votes to the Democrats 
to bring them within 41 of victory?” That figure—41—sounds 
small. In reality it is very, very large. But for all that, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s friends can’t help wincing when they hear their Re- 
publican anti-Roosevelt brethren state his position so unattract- 
ively and yet so unanswerably. 

In considering Illinois and Indiana, the two other States in the 
Democratic possible combination for the precious 80 votes, the 
general situation throughout the country must be taken into ac- 
count. For the same influences that might make the Republicans 
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extremely anxious about Illinois and Indiana next spring, and, 
with Mr. Roosevelt as the candidate, still more anxious next fall, 
might also decide the political complexion of Connecticut with 
7 electoral votes, of New Jersey with 12, of West Virginia with 7. 

In looking at the mass of voters we find that four-fifths of them, 
whether Republicans or Democrats, can be disregarded in a 
political calculation. No matter what the platform, no matter 
who the candidate, each party knows that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of its voters will vote “ the ticket.” The voters who count 
are, first, those who stay at home on election day if they don’t 
like the way things look; second, those who go to the polls to vote 
against their party if they disapprove of its performances; and 
third and finally, the independents—an increasingly large body— 
who stand aloof from machines and vote without reference to the 
* grand old party.” These independents are of two classes, as far 
apart as the poles of political morality. In the one class are the 
purchasables; in the other class—and this is the class of inde- 
pendents that is so rapidly increasing—are the conscience voters. 
in most of the States the party machine of one party or the other 
is strong enough to control the election to a practical certainty— 
there is never a question but that the Republicans will get Penn- 
svlvania and the Democrats Mississippi, for example. But in the 
doubtful States these three variable elements, though small in 
number in comparison with the mass of “ regulars ” of either party, 
hold the balance of power. 

Let us take Indiana and Illinois. In Indiana there are about 
650,000 voters, of whom about 300,000 are “ regular” Republic- 
ans and about 300,000 are “regular” Democrats. Obviously 
what these 600,000 think one way or the other of Mr. Roosevelt 
is not of much consequence to him in casting up his accounts. 
What interests him and all the politicians is the opinions of the 
50,000 voters who will decide the election. In like manner, of 
Illinois’s 1,100,000 voters, less than 100,600 are of interest to us 
in this survey. And so we might go through all the doubtful 
States. Thus it appears at last that the election—the casting 
of those 80 electoral votes which New York and Illinois and 
Indiana can supply—depends upon the political will and action of 
less than 150,000 voters in New York, of less than 100,000 in 
Illinois, of less than 50,000 in Indiana—less than 300,000 voters 
in all. 

Fer those who have not thought much about the matter, but 
have in a vague way regarded Presidential elections as dependent 
upon the mood of 15,000,000 voters, this conclusion will be 
rather startling. And it may give them a new idea of the mean- 
ing of political moves at the White House, at the Capitol, and 
in less high but far from humble quarters. 

Now, it is obviously of prime importance to know who are these 
300,000 voters—the unattached and the detachable. To begin 


with, they very rarely appear in political parades; they are not 
conspicuous at the railway station when a Presidential or a can- 
didate’s special train arrives; they usually sit unmoved at “ ral- 


lies,” if they go at all. By no means all of them are “ thinkers.” 
Not a few are influenced by sordid considerations. A melancholy 
number sell their votes. But the most of them—and with these 
rests the decision, usually—try to “size up the situation,” and 
to vote as they think right. Mr. Blaine was weak with them, 
Mr. Cleveland was strong with them; Mr. Bryan attracted few 
of them in 1896, and was no more magnetic in 1900, though he 
had won back many “regulars” who fled the party in 1896; 
his small gains were more than offset by the Republican former 
“regulars”? who returned from Populism to their old Republican 
allegiance. Therefore, unless unforeseen and rather unlikely cir- 
cumstances arise, these unattached and detachable voters, Republic- 
an and Democratic and mugwump and “ floater ” will in 1904 once 
more decide the election. 

The basis of Mr. Roosevelt’s nervousness and of his Republican 
opponents’ hopes and of Democratic optimism is the attitude of the 
“thinking ” voters in the doubtful States toward several of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s policies, notably, indeed chiefly, his “labor ” policy. 

New York, Illinois, and Indiana are all great manufacturing 
States. According to the census of 1900, New York had 78,659 
manufactories, employing 849,092 workers; Illinois had 38,360 
establishments, employing 395,110 workers; Indiana had 18,015 es- 
tablishments, employing 155,956 workers. To consider only Illinois 
and Indiana, there are, at the lowest estimate, more than 100,000 
employers of labor in manufactories alone—for no establishment 
has less than one owner; many have half a dozen or more. And 
there are no Jess than 550,000 workers in the factories of the two 
States. While the “thinking vote” is by no means confined to 
manufactories—indeed, the manufacturing is largely Republican, 
as a rule—still, whenever the manufacturing vote thinks that its 
interests have suffered by Republican policies, thinks that its pros- 
perity has been injured or destroyed by a Republican administra- 
tion, that vote tends to become detachable. 

But manufacturers are far from being the only employers of la- 
bor. There are the great railways. There are the contractors and 
builders. There are the merchants. And, in this day of almost 
universal investment in stocks, there are the thousands on thou- 
sands who never saw the enterprises in which they are, none the 
less, employers of labor. Obviously, whatever should affect’: manu- 
facturing and its allied industries, whatever should affect the rates 
of wages, the regularity of dividends, the relations between em- 
ployer and employee, would gravely influence the minds of thou- 
sands upon thousands of more or less independent voters, would 
make up the minds of a multitude of them. 

At first blush one might say that if Mr. Roosevelt attached 
to himself by conciliatory policies the masses of skilled laborers, 
among whom, including unprotected as well as protected indus- 
tries, the majority are probably Democrats, he would be able to 
laugh at the employers, and would carry Illinois and Indiana tri- 


umphantly. But what disquiets Mr. Roosevelt and his friends 
is the rapid shrinking of prosperity in all the departments of in- 
dustry which employ skilled labor. They fear that the skilled 
laborer may believe his employer when he says to him: ‘“ The 
reason I’m shutting down and discharging and putting on half 
wages is the nervousness your friend, Mr. Roosevelt, is causing 
me and everybody else who tries to do business on a large scale.” 
Regardless of whether Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude toward “ labor” 
has or has not been correct, regardless of whether the employers’ 
placing of the blame upon him is or is not just, what will be the 
feeling of the man put out of a job or put on half wages or 
threatened with one or the other of these calamities? 

Above all, say Mr. Roosevelt’s critics and opponents, what if he 
has alienated independent thinking voters by making them feel that 
he has been unwise in his position toward “ organized labor ”; that 
he has fomented dissatisfaction by giving “ labor” the impression 
that in the event of a controversy of any magnitude, he will in- 
terfere, when for the President to interfere at all is for him to take 
sides with the party having the most votes? 

It is one of the familiar facts of politics that there is no such 
thing as a “ labor vote,” or even an “* organized labor vote.” ‘ La- 
bor,” especially “ organized labor,’ knows that it can get about 
as much from one party as from the other. It accepts the compli- 
ments or the benefits of the politician in power with great calm- 
ness, knowing that his would-be successor stands ready to do like- 
wise. Far more serious to a Presidential candidate than the dis- 
satisfaction of labor organizers, who regard the Republican party 
as the party of employers and therefore not to be encouraged 
too much, is the dissatisfaction of employers of labor. And in 
Illinois and Indiana, and all the other significant doubtful States, 
the employers of labor are, for the most part, usually Republic- 
ans when they go to the polls. The loss of their votes and their 
influence would be a loss fully as great as was the loss of Repub- 
lican farmers to Populism in 1892, which made Cleveland’s victory 
a “ landslide.” 

Further, to the employers of “labor” both parties look for cam- 
paign funds. If the Democrats nominate such a man as Cleve- 
land on such a platform as his in 1892, Mr. Roosevelt’s Republic- 
an opponents say, where would he get the money for his cam- 
paign’ Hundreds of thousands are needed for legitimate purposes ; 
other hundreds of thousands are needed for the control of the 
“floating ” vote. With the big Republican barons of finance and 
industry against him, with the lesser but large Republican em- 
ployers disgruntled, what would be the prospects for the success 
of the “ fat-frying expeditions ” of Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign man- 
agers? These and similar “ practical ” questions are agitating the 
entire Republican machine from its head in the White House 
down to the smallest cog in the obscurest wheel. For, what is a 
machine without oil? Not even Mr. Roosevelt mounted on his 
highest horse of “ the ideal citizen ” would enjoy conducting a cam- 
paign with as little “oil” as Mr. Bryan had in 1896 and in 1900. 

Probably the most sanguine Republican calculator would not 
claim Illinois next fall by more than 40,000, or Indiana by more 
than 20,000. A change of a few more than 20,000 votes in Illinois, 
a change of a few more than 10,000 in Indiana, and the Republic- 
an plurality would be transformed into a Democratic plurality. 
Of course, the cause that could produce these changes would have 
to be profound and all but country-wide in its operation. But Mr. 
Roosevelt’s opponents—who faintly hope to defeat him in conven- 
tion—allege that the pause in prosperity, becoming more marked 
each day from now on until convention-time, would be just such a 
cause. Mr. Roosevelt’s admirers do not believe it. They ridicule 
—and not without reason—the idea that’ he could possibly be 
beaten in convention. They go on to profess perfect security as 
to the election; those who give no other reason for the faith that 
is in them say, “ Well, anyhow, the Democratic party can be 
counted on to continue to make an ass of itself.” Still, there is 
enough uncertainty in the situation to compel Mr. Roosevelt to 
keep his eyes sharply upon Mr. Hanna and the other Republican 
leaders who do not like or approve him, enough uncertainty to 
make the national political game mighty interesting to watch, 
even if Mr. Roosevelt is “as good as nominated.” 

In the speech referred to above, General Grosvenor suggested 
another possible Democratic combination—the thirteen sure South- 
ern States and Maryland, 159; Delaware, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
Utah, with 3 votes each, making a total of 15; Indiana, West Vir- 
ginia, New York, New Jersey. Connecticut, with a total of 80. 
Grand total, 254—a victory with 15 votes to spare. There may 
have been a trace of the “devilish sly” Ohio politician in that 
suggestion of Democratic hopes from the sage-brush deserts of the 
Rockies. No campaign could possibly be more attractive to a Re- 
publican than one in which the Democrats beat the sage-brush for 
votes while the Middle West was neglected. However, the Grosvenor 
complex and scattered combination depends for success upon the 
same element as does the simpler one on which this article is 
based. Mr. Roosevelt and his friends know that if the simple com- 
bination went Democratic, the complex one would probably go that 
way also; and the effort put forth to win New York, Indiana, and 
Illinois would be equally effective for all the doubtful States. The 
element in doubt is the same—the unattached and detachable voters 
in States with diversified industries. As those voters go so will 
the election go—it is even within the edge of the possible that 
they might influence the Republican convention almost as strongly 
as they are apparently going to influence the Democratic con- 
vention. Would those voters be for or against Mr. Roosevelt? 
As convention and election slowly approach, do those voters in- 
cline toward or away from him? Has he strength enough to carry 
him through both convention and election? If he can pass the 
convention post will he become winded in the home-stretch? 

I am, sir, Davip GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 





The Pretty Sister of Jose”’ 

At the Empire Theatre, Miss Maude Adams is appcaring in 
Frances Hodyson Burnett's play, “ The Pretty Sister of « 
plays the part of “ Pepita,”’ a Spanish girl, who is loved by “ Sebas- 
tiano,” a bull-fighte But “ Pepita”’ remembers that her mother 
was abused by the husband to whom she was devoted, and she wants 
nothing to do with men. So she repulses the matador. When he és 
wounded by a bull, however, her sympathies are touched, and while 
she tends him in his illness he succeeds in winning her love 


Mrs. 
‘ She 


“Merely Mary Ann” 


In “ Merely Mary Ann,’ the new play by Israel Zangwill at the 
Garden Theatre, teils the story of “ Lancelot,” @ young composer 
living in a cheap London lodging-house, who fall: love with 
“Mary Ann,’ the pretty slarey, an innocent Yor orphan. 
‘Lancelot ” is tempted to take wrongful advantage of her trust. 
The becomes an heiress, and the two separate. After sir 
omplished 
is played 
by Miss Lleanor and Edwin Arden 


Robson, * Lancelot ” by Mr. 


“The Sacrament of Judas” 
At the Princess Theatre, ** The Sacrament of Judas 


flees.” “ Berne 
Kervern, 
to his unsuccessful rival. 


‘ The pi tly instincts of “ Bernez” are 
cape, in exchange for 


the sacrifice of his own life. 


PLAYS 


by Louis Tiercelin, is being used by Mr. 

2°’ (Mr. Bellew) is a young French priest, released from his vows by the revolution of 1793. 
Breton home of “ Jean,’ a peasant, and has fallen in love with “ Jeffik,” 

” is given refuge by the peasant family, and while there betrays the girl. 

i ed, and, giv 

He dons his priestly aarments, and is shot as he descends the stairs of the cottage 
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Kyrle Bellew as a curtain-raiser for ‘‘ Raf- 
He has come to live in the 
An outlawed aristocrat, “ Count 

When the betrayal is discovered, the count confesses 
ing absolution to * Kervern he helps the couple to es- 


the daughter of the house. 





MME. LOUISE HOMER 


AS “MADDELENA” IN “RIGOLETTO” 


Madame Homer, who is one of the principal singers this season at the Metropolitan Opera House, is shown in the photo- 
graph as “ Maddelena” in Verdi’s opera, “ Rigoictto.” “ Maddelena” is the sister of the desperado who is-hired by “ Rigo 
letto” to assassinate the unscrupulous “Duke of Mantua.” 

and has been wronged by him. 


“ Gilda,” “ Rigoletto’s” daughter, is infatuated arith the duke, 
“ Rigoletto,’ in revenge, contrives the nobleman’s death by “ Sparafucile,’ and has him lured 
to the murderer’s resort through the blandishments of “ Maddelena,” Then, stationed outside the house, “ Rigoletto” makes 
“Gilda” an eye-witness to the duke’s inconstancy. At the end, “Gilda” sacrifices her life to save her lover 
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DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATES 
HILLSBORO, TEXAS, December 11, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The positive statement of Mr. Cleveland that he would 
under no circumstances again accept the nomination for the Presi- 
deney has occasioned much comment in the South as well as in 
other parts of the country. It is generally believed here that should 
he receive the nomination he would as surely win as in 1892, for 
the conditions would be very similar, with Mr. Roosevelt the 
nominee of the Republican party. 

3ut it has never been conceded that he could receive the nomina- 
tion under the present two-thirds rule, for the leaders of the South- 
ern Democracy for the past decade have been bitter in their dis- 
like of Mr. Cleveland. 

The characteristic tone of Mr. Cleveland’s letter, which is timely 
and modest, yet expressive of the deepest gratitude for past honors 
and of an unabated interest in the future welfare of his party, is 
especially gratifying to his many friends in the South, since it 
discredits the assertions of his detractors that his lively interest 
in all matters of concern to the nation was due to his ambition for 
further honors. 

The Democracy of the South is as solid as it has ever been, with- 
out regard to who may be the nominee of the party, and for that 
reason it will not occupy the position in the councils of the party 
as its numerical strength entitles it, yet its advice will not go un- 
heeded as to who can make the strongest appeal to other sections 
of the country. And no one well acquainted with the sentiment of 
the masses of the entire South can deny that place to Chief-Justice 
Alton B. Parker. It is true that a few of our prominent poli- 
ticians, especially members of the United States Senate, no doubt 
influenced by a personal acquaintance and the glamor of his sue- 
cessful leadership, have expressed a personal preference for Senator 
Gorman, but not one has sought to commit his State to his own 
views. There is no disparagement of Mr. Gorman’s ability as a 
partisan organizer and manipulator, but therein lies his weakness 
for this particular occasion, since Democracy cannot hope to win 
within its own party, but must look to the independent vote, as it 
did on the occasions of its two former victories. And who is 
so well suited to appeal to this vote throughout the country as 
Judge Parker? His judicial training and the splendid record he 
has made in his exalted positien, and that too in a State where 
the strength of the two political parties are so nearly matched, 
considered together with his geographical situation, render him 
the most available candidate with which to win a great Democratic 
victory in 1904. I an, sir, 

: JAMES K. Parr. 


FOX-HUNTING 
EpGkEwoop PARK, PAa., December 12, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str—I read with mingled indignation and shame the account, 
in vour issue of December 5, of “ Fox-hunting in the Geneseo Val- 
ley.’ It sounded so English 1 could hardly believe the scene was 
laid in our own country. 

Why do people find “sport” in hunting, anyway? But this 
story seemed particularly pitiful. Fancy a dozen or more pre- 
sumably able-bodied men (and women?) with a score of powerful 
brutes, chasing to the death a poor little fox, mutilating and toss- 
ing to the ferocious hounds the almost palpitating remains, and 
ending the heroic achievement with a song of mockery over the lit- 
tle creature’s “departing spirit.” I should think grown men of 
means and some intelligence might be in better business. Is it 
any wonder that working people. reading such stories, are some of 
ihem imbruted by them, while the great majority are inflamed 
against the idle rich? I am, sir, ss By Be Gs 


[Fox-hunting is defended on the ground that the benefit of a 
large number of hunters more than offsets the inconvenience to an 
occasional fox. In the Geneseo Valley the hunted fox usually gets 
away.—EDITor. | 


SENATOR QUAY’S POSITION 
3UTLER, PA., December 8, 1903. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr.—As a constant reader of your well-composed articles, T can 
readily see the tendency to induce your readers to believe, that 
notwithstanding the strong sentiment among the common people 
in his favor, there is still a possibility that Mr. Roosevelt might 
be beaten in the national convention. This may be all right on 
your part, but it seems to me that in your effort in that direction, 
you go too far when you draw on Senator Quay for this purpose. 
Iu speaking of Senator Hanna, you say. “ As events have shaped 
themselves, he is the only member of the Republican party who 
conceivably might beat Mr. Roosevelt in the Republican national 
convention, and even he could not do it without the support of Mr. 
Platt of New York, and Mr. Quay of Pennsylvania.” To one who 
knows the Pennsylvania Senator and recalls the fact that it was 
Mr. Hanna’s vote that kept Senator Quay out of his seat in the 
Senate, leaving one of the seats of Pennsylvania’s Senators empty 
for two vears, the suggestion that he might help to put Mr. Hanna 
on the Republican national ticket seems ridiculous. 
Be assured that even if Wall Street is not friendly to our pres- 


Correspondence 





ent Chief Magistrate, the people are; and he will not only be re- 
nominated, but reelected, and in this good work both Senator 
Quay and the Keystone State will do their full share. 

I am, sir, oO. aks 


THE TAMMANY MAYOR AGAIN 


Moose JAW, NoRTHWEST TERRITORY, November 30, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I am sure many of your readers must feel grateful, as I 
do, to John B. Mills, for his letter of the 14th inst. Although a 
Canadian, I watched the progress of the civie election in New 
York with the keenest interest, and admired very much your edi- 
torials on the situation. I was simply amazed, however, when I 
read your remarks as to the result of the election. I could have 
understood your making the best of what you had all the time 
predicted would be a bad situation, but to describe the situation 
as not so bad after all, is baffling to an ordinary reader. 

Where is the fair play you seem to advocate? There is a vast 
difference between crying over spilled milk, and attempting to 
show the milk is not spilled at all, which you evidently have done 
since the election. 

If a possible Tammany administration would be as deplorable 
as you depicted, how can an actual administration of Tammany 
Hall be the hopeful thing you write of? 

A story told in London by Mr. W. J. Bryan recently seems to 
hit off your position. A man drank whiskey to keep himself safe 
from snake bites, but the snakes got inside instead of outside. 
You have been writing much against Tammany Hall, and have tried 
to keep the reading public safe from its bites, but the remarks re- 
ferred to by Mr. Mills would seem to indicate that the snakes are 
now inside the editorial sanctum. 

The only explanation of this running with the hare and hunting 
with the hounds which occurs to me is the one that you have given 
of McClellan’s success, viz., that a Democratic panic seized the 
electorate, and a fear lest Low’s success in New York might be 
synonymous with Roosevelt’s in Washington. 

I am, sir, T. Ernest HO.tine. 


[We are still unable to be wholly depressed by the fact that, 
contrary to its custom, Tammany Hall elected a decent man 
to be Mayor.—EpITor. ] 





MR. ROOT FOR CHAIRMAN 


New York, December 18, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr,—In your current issue you suggest the possibility of Mr. 
Elihu Root as chairman of the national Republican committee. 
I take the liberty of endorsing this suggestion. Mr. Root knows, 
or should know, that he himself has no chance as a candidate for 
the Presidency. He is too closely identified with great corpora- 
tions to “go” in the Middle West, but as chairman of the com- 
mittee he is eminently the man. Cool, hard-headed, a great or- 
ganizer, and one who has had the immense advantage of recent 
association with politicians, he is distinctly suited to the running 
of the committee for this next year. 

Senator Hanna, while as good or even better in many ways 
for chairman, has the chance of possible nomination. He must 
give up one or the other—nomination or chairmanship—and 
with both in his mind he will carry out neither well, or will slight 
the chairmanship. That is merely human nature. If he is to be 
a candidate, either he or some one authorized to do so, must event- 
ually announce it; if he is not to be a candidate, the sooner the 
party knows it the better. 

The probabilities are, however, that he will make no announce- 
ment for some time to come, and in that event Root is the man. 
The party is none too unanimous. New York is doubtful. The 
Southern Republicans are nervous and disturbed. The Southern 
voters are not so much against Roosevelt as they are down on Re- 
publicanism itself. By the President’s negro appointments, the 
Southern white is against the Republican party. He has been 
again united to his white neighbor in their common cause. There 
is nothing for Republicans to ¢xpect from the South, therefore. 
The vote to be studied is New York, New Jersey, Indiana, and 
Illinois. New York is more doubtful than Ohio, and Roosevelt 
will be more likely to carry the State than Hanna, while Hanna 
could carry his own State for Roosevelt after the nomination. 

In the midst of this uncertainty the committee needs a great 
organizer with a clear mind and a certain bulldog tenacity. Mr. 
Root has these qualities as few men have, and Mr. Root has, in 
the minds of the Republican portions of this country, at least one 
thing more. By his extraordinary administration of the Philip- 
pines, Cuba, and Porto Rico, by his work in carrying out the re- 
organization of the army, he has established the fact that he can 
do a thing he sets out to do and do it well. Such a man is needed 
at the head of the Republican committee; such a man has an im- 
mense opportunity; such a man is Elihu Root. Your suggestion, 
sir, is a good one. I am, sir, 

Henry J. BARROWS. 


[We have been informed that, since the suggestion referred to 
appeared in these columns, President Roosevelt has asked and 
Mr. Root has declined to serve in the capacity mentioned—which 
is a pity, from Mr. Roosevelt’s view-point.—EpITor.].. 
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Alaska’s Telegraph System 


Tne National Geographic Society has re- 
jorted some interesting facts concerning the 
difficulties that have been encountered in 
the erection of the United States military 
telegraph system in Alaska. One thousand 
~ seven hundred and forty miles of wire were 
+ put up, and the magnitude of the enterprise 
is shown by the statement that from Fort 
Egbert alone, between November, 1902, and 
June. 1903, no less than 220 tons of supplies 
and material were sledded or packed into 
the interior, as it was impossible to move a 
ton by wagon. Most of the work was done 
between November and February, with the 
temperature averaging two degrees below 
yore, While temperatures of fifty or sixty de- 
vyees below zero were not unknown. Mes- 
sages may now be sent by telegraph to 
Valdes, Fort Michael, and to stations along 
the Yukon River. 








Recollections of a Journalist 


By Julius Chambers 


Punic interest in the most bizarre figure 
in modern English history, the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, is likely to be revived by the 
appearance of a new biography. We are 

told that it is the volume that Lord Rowton, 
Beaconsfield’s private secretary, Was ex- 
pected to have written. Doubt of his own 
ability te do justice to the career of the man 
who had ennobled him gave pause to the 
secretary’s pen. It is regrettable that the 
volume does not contain more of the Bos- 
well flavor than Lord Rowton alone could 
have supplied. 

I was stationed in London nearly two 
years during the Seventies, when Disraeli 
was Prime Minister, and often heard him 
speak, frequently saw him upon Whitehall— 
walking home with Lord Russell by his side 
—once “interviewed” him, and witnessed 
the solemnities of his elevation to an Earl- 
dom. But the most characteristic and 
thoroughly Disraelian incident I recall has 
never been told. 








An Anecdote of Disraeli 











About one o’clock in the morning, shortly af- 
ter the return of the Earl from Berlin, bear- 
ing * peace with honor,” I left the press gal- 
lery of the House to go to the cable office. 
Passing a stand in the lobby, where a stoop- 
shouldered woman was wont to sell spirits 
and “ soft ” drinks, I dropped into line with 
half a dozen men, and waited my turn to be 
served. F paid no attention to the man 
directly in front of me, except to notice that 
he was hatless, and to comment mentally 
upon the dangers of such conduct in that 
cold and draughty place. 

“Sixpenny ‘orth o’ brandy, neat,” said 
the broad-shouldered little man _ directly 
ahead. The dame courtesied, an unusual at- 
tention to a customer, served the spirits. and 
the purchaser drained the glass at a gulp. 

“Put it on the book,” said the customer, 
as he replaced the glass upon the counter. 
Then he turned, facing me, and made his 
way through the crowd, toward the House 
of Lords. The man was unnoticed in the 
badly lighted corridor, although his name 
was ringing throughout the civilized world— 
the Earl of Beaconsfield! 

The interesting feature of this episode was 
not that his lordship took a drink of brandy 
during a long night’s session, but that he 
had an account with the woman tap-keeper, 
and from sheer force of habit had walked 
over to the Commons end of Westminster 
Palace to get his “brandy neat” at the 
familiar place. 




















The Interrupted Convention 


The death of Albert Daggett, former State 
Senator of New York and Sheriff of Brook- 
lyn, removes the last of a small band of de- 
voted friends of General Arthur whose 
fidelity ended only with the latter’s death. 
Mr. Daggett was a man of strong hatreds 
and warm friendships. He was a hard 
Worker in politics. His most characteristic 
and audacious political act occurred at the 
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Cincinnati Convention of 1876. Toward the 
close of the second afternoon the control of 
James G. Blaine was manifest to all his 
opponents. A caucus of Blaine’s supporters 
had decided upon a night session, at which 
the nomination was to be made. 


The New York delegation was bitterly 
hostile, -but despaired of defeating the 


Blaine plans. The alert mind of * Al.” Dag- 
gett found a way. 

“ The curfew shall not ring to-night,” said 
he. 

Securing the services of a plumber, and 
obtaining access to the cellars of the Con- 
vention building, Daggett first had the gas 
turned off; then, with an axe, chopped out 
all the pipes leading from the metre to the 
great hall above. An adjournment was thus 
rendered imperative, and Hayes eventually 
became the candidate. Daggett had occasion 
afterward to doubt whether he had not over- 
exerted himself. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhaa.--[Adv.] 








THE PERFECTION 
of a pure, rich, unsweetened condensed milk is BorpEN’s 
PEERLESS BRAND EVAPORATED CREAM. It is always available 
for every use to which raw milk or cream is devoted, and is 
far superior to the average quality of either. Prepared by 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co.—[Adv.] 





TELEPHONE Service at your home will save many small 
annoyances. Low rates. Efficient service. New York Tel- 
ennone ro 15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th Street. 
— av. 





BRIGHTNEssS of mind and strength of body come only from 
perfect digestion. Make the stomach strong with ABBoTT’s, 
the Original Angostura Bitters.—[ Adv.] 





, CORRUPTION wins not more than honesty. Money well 
ai 52 yh in COOK’s IMPERIAL EXTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE. 
—|_Aa&v. 





UsE_ BROWN’S | Camphorated ot DENTI- 


FRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv. 








P1so’s CURE FOR CONSUMPTION has cured coughs for forty 
years. It is still on the market.—[Adv.] 


JupGE COoLt, of the Circuit Court of the United States, Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts, deserves the congratulations and thanks 
of the American people for the broad and sweeping decision 
rendered Nov. 9, 1903, restraining parties in Boston, Mass., 
i the word “Club” in connection with bottled 
cocktails. The complainants, G. F. Heublein & Bro., have 
spent much time and money in introducing the celebrated 
Club Cocktails, which, like all well-known and staple articles, 
have been more or less imitated. This decision means not only 
protection to the maker of the goods, but affords equal protec- 
tion to the purchaser, and simplifies the matter of getting what 
We trust the courts will continue in 
this good work and protect known and established brands from 
the piracy to which they so long have been subject.—[ Adv. ] 
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Pears 


Whoever wants soft hands, 
smooth hands, white hands, or 
a clear complexion, he and she 
can have both; that is, if the 
skin is naturally transparent, 
unless occupation prevents. 

The color you want to avoid 
comes probably neither of nat- 
ure or work, but of habit. 

Use Pears’ Soap, no matter 
how much, but alittle is enough 
if you use it often. 





Established over 100 years, 
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WILLIAMS *soae 


You'll laugh, too, when you 
realize what a pleasure shaving 
can become every day in the 
year with that great, creamy, 
healing lather. 


Sold in the form of shaving sticks, shaving tablets, etc., 
throughout the world. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Cona. 
LONDON PARIS BERLIN 





Including 0 Per day 
berth & meals = and upward 
it costs only for a restful and 
select cruise of 25 Days to the famous West Indies 
You can leave J 9, Feb. 6, or Mar. 8, by 
the Prinzessin Vis ja Luise. Duration 26-28 
days, cost $150 and $2 up. Number limited 
to 20). — Lo ee be Soman Foi- 
tionA. Hamburg-American Lir, 
1229 WALNUT sr 159 RaNporLa Sr’ 

















MAIDS OF 
PARADISE 


Robert W. Chambers possesses, more 
than any other American novelist, the 
feeling and quality of romance. The 
present tale carries the reader into 
the heart of the Franco-Prussian war. 
The Boston Herald writes that “Mr. 
Chambers is a superb master of his 
art as a story-teller of romantic fic- 
tion.” Another Boston paper calls 
this romance ‘a wide-awake book, 
with plenty of dash and crash in it 
and many tender passages.” Indeed, 
this charming story is, to quote the 
Philadelphia orth American, “the 
foremost of modern romances.” 


Illustrated by Castaigne. $1.50 
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“MADE AT KEY WEST 





T happened among a small group of people, many of them 
young. some of them talented, all more or less interesting, who 
earned their daily bread: 

One of the three about whom I write set out to be rich— 

and is rich and envied of men; another started forth to be 

famous—and is famous and envied of men; and the third, who only 
prayed to be happy—perhaps most of all to be envied!—is dead. 


The sculptor was giving a feast in honor of a beautiful bust he 
had just completed. It was spring, and the studio was crowned 
with lilacs. A bronze Sheridan, a clay Rip-Van-Winkle Jefferson, a 
relief of Dreams, and an unfinished Night kept silent watch over 
the revellers. It was plain to all that Lingare regarded only 
Robert Cortelys, and that Cortelys spent the hours resting in the 
cool shadow of her dark eyes or sunning himself in her bright 
smiles, 

The poet had sung his latest lyric, the editor had toasted every- 
body, and the wind-musicians behind the screen leaped with a 
grand blare into “ Die Wacht am Rhein.” 

Just as the flash-light man was at his work, the door opened to 
admit Robert Munden Emery, and the general effect is pictured 
in the photographie record of the night. Lingare called Emery her 
brother’s understudy. If Geoffrey was detained at a rehearsal, 
as a matter of course his life-long friend took his place as escort 
to Geoffrey’s sister. A text-book on architecture gave Emery his 
footing in this circle, but he divided his allegiance to. it with a 
partiality for the prosperous world of the unoccupied whose coun- 
try villas he designed. He loved Lingare, and if his investments 
turned out well, he intended to ask her to marry him. But if these 
revenues should be too long delayed, why, there were heiresses to 
be won in the above-mentioned country villas. 

Without, the terrace formed by an adjoining roof might have 
been a floating garden borne on a cloud from some far-off country. 
Ten flights below twinkled the city’s lights, like the stars of an 
inverted heaven, and there were moving lights on the bosom of the 
distant river, seen through a soft, misty, lacelike fall of rain. The 
rain dripped from the beard of a sculptured satyr, and on the white 
shoulders of a nymph hiding from him among the box-trees. A 
lilae-covered trellis concealed the illumination that turned darkness 
into an opalescent glow as if from the rays of an enchanted moon. 
Emery’s gaze followed Cortelys as, after the feast, he led Lingare 
to a station by the parapet, likening him to the satyr in his 
thought. Truly, though there was antagonism behind the estimate, 
it was not inapt. The almost classic, Puritanie mould that some- 
times comes in good New England stock belonged to Cortelys, but 
was written over by the perverse contradiction of the artist’s soul 
behind. All the lines of expression were traced by sentiment, pleas- 








ure, the love of beauty, and the joy of life. An early marriage had 
turned out unhappily, for which the man took all the blame, saying 
that an artist never should bind himself, early or late. The wife 
had returned to her parents, her husband supporting her while he 
deserted her, and as she had no wish to experiment a second time 
with matrimony, he retained the nominal tie as a protection against 
other permanent alliances. 

The sculptor scld a statue to be set up in a great public park, 
and kept open house that summer. ‘Two or three of his comrades 
built’ bungalows on the outskirts of his land for their summer 
lodgment. While his was being put up, Cortelys stayed at the 
Farm. as the sculptor’s house was called. Emery also was there, 
superintending the construction of the cabins, botanizing, and giv- 
ing and getting the small detailed information in which his soul 
found joy. 

One evening Cortelys and Lingare were alone. Cortelys was plan- 
ning out his new nevel—the one on which his great fame rests— 
uttering disjointed phrases, giving bits of dialogue, snatches of de- 
scription, as was his wont to a sympathetic listener, and Lingare 
commented, laughed, and made suggestions. Then he was silent, 
carrying a new train of thought to a wonderful climax, while Lin- 
gare mused. Her heart was following the barefoot steps of a little 
Jad Cortelys had told her of, as he tramped across a continent from 
obscurity to fame. Born of New England parentage to a farmer’s 
life in the far West, always he had felt that strange stirring of the 
biood—the spirit that sets the artist apart from other men, goading 
him to give it its outlet of expression and follow this or die!..... 
Keeping close to the soil whose son he was, he had fared forth, 
this child, cutting his own pathway, picking the ripening berries, 
following the triumphal progress of the harvest, but always moving 
on. ‘Then youth, the cities, the struggle, the blinding years of 
waiting, but ever that seething of the blood that warms the artist’s 
heart till it has ceased to beat; and then success, recognition, 
fame! .... Cortelys was fingering a letter in his pocket, by which 
his publisher offered a king’s ransom for the novel that as yet 
existed only in his brain. He caught Lingare’s dark gaze feasting 
on the face of the gifted child from which no artist ever grows 
away. and laughing, he drew her cheek down to his. “ What is it?” 
he asked. Tingare took his long white shapely hand in hers, and 
kissed the fingers with a warm, maternal love. “ Strawberries, two 
cents a quart!” she answered, thinking of the little barefoot lad 
earning his mite of bread. 


Shortly afterward he drifted away on one of the absences with 
which he varied any life, however idyllic, that seemed on the verge 


of shaping itself to a routine. One evening Lingare sat on her 
loggia till all the light drew off the brow of heaven, immovable, 
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ith fixed, unseeing eyes, like a modern saint 
in a medieval trance. At last she rose, and 
with a sad sigh breaking whatever spell had 
hound her, went below. She refused to let 
Geoffrey or the sculptor convey her across 
the ereek to the house on the hill where dwelt 
the editor’s family, with whom she an- 


nounced her wish to spend the night, so they . 


watched, till in the clear stillness they heard 
her paddle touch the landing, and then till 
her white dress disappeared among the 
jaurels. Late next morning on her return 
she found Cortelys. As she made to pass 
him without a sign, he caught her by the 
hand. ‘ Lingare—why did you go away? I 
came back!” 

‘I gave you an hour’s grace—you did not 
come!” 

* T started the moment your message came 
to me. I was sitting on the Turners’ veranda, 
talking with a lot of people. I rose abruptly, 
and came at once-——why did you not wait for 
me a 

‘T tell you I did. 1 gave you an hour’s 
grace—sixty minutes too long to wait for 
any man!” 

“What could it have been that kept me?” 
Cortelys ransacked his memory. ‘Oh yes! 
Mrs. Turner’s sister had come by the same 
train—at the station there was no one to 
meet her, and she asked me to see her home.” 

‘For another woman—another woman—” 
Lingare pushed him away. 

He followed her. “ Sweetheart, you know 
there is no other woman! .. . An hour—what 
is it to you who hold me for all time? ... 
Surely you would not have me refuse to aid 
beauty in distress!” Even Lingare laughed. 

As I have told you ’”’—she resumed her 
plaint—* if I cannot have the thing I want 
when I want it, then I do not want it at all 
-—ever!” 

He held her close to him. “ You do not 
want me,” he said, “as I want you—and 
| am here!” 

But never did his most seductive pleading 
succeed in piercing the moral fibre that was 
ingrained in her soul. 

Before long he again drifted away, and, ex- 
cepting through his work, for over a yea 
nothing more was heard of him. 

It was no one’s fault. Emery, most carefu! 
of men, was driving, and paying strict atten 
tion to it, in order to guard against asking; 
the question that, despite the fluctuations of 
architecture and cranberries, would keep 
rising to his lips whenever he found himsel? 
alone with Geoffrey’s sister. An axle-pin cf 
the old country wagon broke, the fore whee | 
went flying, and the horse tore off with th> 
mad speed of fright. Emery rose unhurt 
from a grassy ditch to find Lingare lying 
stunned, bleeding, unconscious in the road. 
Beyond a slight flesh-cut in the hand, she 
proved to be uninjured, but for several 
hours she lay, talking in a wandering wavy, 
coherently, loquaciously—even,it would seem, 
intelligently, except for a strange curiosity 
to know her own identity. Repeated ex- 
planations could not satisfy her. Her soul 
was seeking something in a foreign land. 
Her hand was cold from the cocaine where 
the doctor had put his stitches, and the seulp- 
tor held it against his cheek, and sang her 
the Italian songs she loved. Constantly 
Geoffrey and the housekeeper had to restrain 
her from rising to find that lost treasure- 
trove for which ever and anon she clamored 
so insistently. 

Late in the night, “ Robert, Robert,’’ she 
moaned. ‘ Why doesn’t he come when I am 
calling him? . .. Why doesn’t Robert find 
me?” The watchers looked at one another, 
and the editor, as the father of growing 
daughters, seized the situation. 

“Send for Robert, if she wants him—send 
for anything, any one, she wants,” he order- 
ed. “He’s here, in the garden, waiting for 
news of her!” And he himself bustled out 
and brought in Robert Munden Emery. 

With the day Lingare awakened to con- 
sciousness, only a great fatigue and much un- 
certainty as to the night’s events attesting 
to her accident. The housekeeper advanced 
with respectful importance. “ Whenever you 
want to see him, miss,” she announced. 
“He’s never left the house, for fear you 
might be asking for him!” ; 

“Shall I tell him he may come to you, 
a Geoffrey now was bending over 
ler, 

“Of course,” dictated the editor. “ What 
ave you all paltering about? He was the 
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only man who could keep her quiet through the night. Call him!” 
he imperiously bade the gentle sculptor. Lingare wondered what 
they meant. It was like a fragment of a dream. She was weak, 
tired. Events came in their own fashion, just as in a dream. 
When Emery entered, with a new, tender anxiety in his proprietary 
air, she took everything for granted, as she lay there still, her 
soul not yet wholly recalled from its mysterious journey. She 
even found a kind, gentle smile for the man who sat by her holding 
her hand. 
° 

As Cortelys swung up the path he saw Lingare standing in the 
doorway, sweeter, more appealing even than he had remembered 
her. He was close to her—not before she caught sight of him, 
but before she believed in the substantiality of his presence. “* Oh!” 
she eried. He drew her in and closed the door behind them. 
Then, with arms 
locked about each 
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didn’t understand. Lingare—Mrs. Emery—ill! I'll come at 
once!” The two men walked in silence toward the Farm. 

* Robert—Robert, my love! Robert, is this you? Did you 
hear me call? Have you come back to me at last?” 

* I have come back to you, Lingare!” 

‘** Robert—Robert—do you love meat last in the only way— 
the only way—or is it all a dream?” 

*T love you in the only way—better than my life—more than 
my soul, Lingare!” 

“And you will never leave me now—never! You are mine— 
mine for all time—tell me, Robert!” 

Sobbing, Cortelys hid his face in the bedelothes. <A stern 
hand on his shoulder made him collect himself. “ Tell her what 
she asks! Promise her that you will never leave her!” and 
looking neither to the right nor to the left, Robert Munden Emery 

strode from his wife’s 





other, their lips 
were sealed. 

Cortelys was 
weary with his jour- 
ney, and Lingare 
gave him food, say- 
ing little, but de- 
vouring him with her 
eves. The others were 
away on a fishing 
expedition, and they 
had the hours to them- 
selves. He had reach- 
ed the haven of de- 
liberate choice he 
sought for himself at 
last. The complica- 
tions in his life were 
cleared. He was free. 
Ile had come to full 
realization of what 
all along he lazily 
had apprehended — 
that this woman was 
his predestined mate, 
and he now was here 
to claim her. The 
stillness of a tremen- 
dous happiness _ fell 
upon Lingare. As he 
talked in his desul- 
tory style, and yet 
with set purpose in 
his new mental atti- 
tude, she only could 
reply with caresses 
and mute murmur- 
ings of love. 

The stars hung low 
from the coldly bright 
September sky.  Cor- 
telys slowly rose to 
his long length, and 
Lingare led him to- 
ward the door. “ You 
must go now.” 

“It hardly seems 
true.” Cortelys turn- 
ed her face up to his. 
“And yet it is the 
truest thing in 
life!” 

“Tt is the only 
true thing that has 
happened in all my 
love for you!”  Lin- 
gare hid her face on 
his breast. Again he 








room. 
When at last she 
seemed to sleep, 


Cortelys came out to 
the other on_ the 
veranda. He _ briefly 
imparted to Emery 
the fact that  Lin- 
gare was resting 
quietly, and then they 
waited with a ghast- 
ly silence, _ stifling 
further speech. A 
soft rustle, as if the 
wind were bringing 
down the fading pop- 
lar leaves, a low 
moaning sigh like 
the voice of night 
among the hemlocks, 
and a white figure 
passed them  noise- 
lessly. “Oh!” cried 
EKmery—* the water! 
Oh, my wife — Lin- 
gare!” They follow- 
ed her with all the 
speed they dared. <A 
few steps from the 
landing Emery stood 
still, giving Cortelys 
a slight impetus. 
“Go,” he said. * Save 
her—bring her 
back!” 

The other hesitated. 
restrained by a_ fine 
delicacy. ** You—” he 
began. Emery’s face 
worked convulsively. 
“Don’t you see,” he 
cried, “ that you alone 
can?” 

Lingare had_ got 
into her canoe, and 
loosening it from its 
moorings, had guided 
it beyond reach into 
the stream, where she 
now stood in it mo- 
tionless. The only 
other craft, the sculp- 
tor’s boat, was at 
the editor’s dock, half 
a mile away. The 
water was over a 
man’s head, and 
Cortelys feared to 
plunge in and swim 








kissed her good-by. 
* Dearest—it is only 
for a few hours—for 
to - night — a_ few 
hours!” 

“A few hours—and then forever!” whispered Lingare. 


Cortelys was roused by repeated, urgent knocking, stones thrown 
at his window, and his name called insistently. He had thought 
at first that he heard Lingare’s voice—but his bungalow was 
too far away from the Farm for that. Then he recognized 
Emery. 

* Cortelys—Cortelys! Get up and come at once. My wife—she 
is asking for vou!” 

‘Your wife! Charmed, I’m sure—but why at this hour should 
I call on any lady?” 

“ Mrs. Emery--she told me that you had returned—that you had 
been to the Farm this evening! She is very ill—there was an acci- 
dent last year, you know. You and she are old friends. She is 
asking for you!” 

For the space of a second that held a whole eternity, Rob- 
ert Cortelys stood stupefied, looking beyond Emery into the 
heart of night. Then the power of action came back to him. 
“ZL beg your pardon, Emery. I was three-quarters asleep —I 





Lingare looked back with a little laugh 


to her, lest she should 
take fright and lose 
her balance. “ Lin- 
gare,” he cried, “ come 
back !” 

Lingare stood gazing at him, all white, save for her dark hair 
and eyes. She did not heed her husband, watching her with 
agonized sobs behind the hemlocks. ‘ Robert,’ she said, “ there 
is something I do not understand,” and with a plaintive 
gesture she put her hand to her forehead. “Give me your 
word that what I think has happened is all a bad dream— 
and that you are to be my husband, as you have always been 
my love! —give me your word—your word and I will come 
back!” 

“Give her your word!” bravely cried Emery. But Cortelys hesi- 
tated. How could he tell her this, when he had come back to 
offer her the spirit of truth at last! 

“ Lingare—darling—Lingare—” he began. “Oh!” She impa- 
tiently waved away his words, and with a sudden stroke turned 
the canoe into the swift channel. Emery rushed frantically into 
the water. “The outlet!” he cried. “ The outlet!” 

Lingare looked back with a little light laugh that they heard 
above the falling of the waters. 

“ Yes,” she said—* the outlet!” 


Drawn by W. E. Mears 
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Atlanta Air is Like Champagne 


; Atlanta is the center of the Southeastern States, the natural distributing-point for a vast territory, and most great 
N manufacturers, realizing this fact, have made Atlanta their southern headquarters. This has given the city the finest oftice 
buildings in the South. 















It is the Capital of a State which produced this year one crop worth one hundred million dollars. 

That is the price of the Georgia Cotton Crop, including seed and lint, uplands and long staple. It takes twice as much 
money to handle cotton at $60 a bale as it did at $30, but the Georgia banks are twice as strong in resources as they were 
ten years ago. 

The deposits of Atlanta banks are four times as large as they were ten years ago, and one of them has as much money 
on deposit as they all had in December, 1893. All this makes business. 

If manufacturers in New England and the Middle States find Atlanta the best gateway through which to reach the 
southern territory, the question naturally arises, why would it not pay to establish manufacturing plants at Atlanta and 
save the freight? Raw materials abound in great variety in Georgia and may be had for small cost. Labor’s relations 
4 with capital are cordial. There is a good understanding between those who wish to work and those who need to have 





work done. 


A good start has been made in manufacturing already. The product of Atlanta factories is worth over $20,000,000 
a year, and about 12,000 hands are employed. 


Here’s a good combination: 


12,000 pupils in public schools. 


5,000 students in higher institutions. 


12,000 operatives in factories. 
25,000 engaged in gainful occupations. 


Business growing four times as fast as population, and population growing twice as fast as that of the country. 


THAT’S ATLANTA—A PART OF ATLANTA 


If you want to know the rest, write the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, or, better, come and see the town. 
It is significant that people who have once lived in Atlanta always wish to return. 

It is a good place to live and educate your children and a number one place to do business. 

The climate is the best on the continent. 








The North and South Ameri- 
can Railroad 


THERE is an immense appeal to the 
imagination in the scheme of building a 
vast railroad to unite all the countries of 
North, Central, and South America. Though 
this great line, when completed, will not 
compete in length with the railroad which 
now runs all across northern Asia, it will, 
nevertheless, be numbered among the world’s 
greatest projects, a tremendous victory over 
space and time. There can be littie doubt, 
also, that the regions to be opened up and 
united by the Pan-American line are of 
greater natural wealth, better supplied with 
almost. untouched resources, and more 
promising for future development than the 
great wheat-fields and forests of Siberia, and 
the dry Manchurian uplands. 

It would seem that the credit for first 
forming the idea of a Pan-American railroad, 
running from the northern to the southern 
extremity of the New World, belongs to the 
venerable Dr. Edward Everett Hale, who in- 
cluded it, in a lecture delivered several years 
ago, among the coming wonders of the 
world. The Pan-American Congress, which 
met in the city of Mexico two years ago, en- 
dorsed the project, and practical plans were 
there discussed, by wiich the natural and 
economic difficulties in the way of the line 
might be overcome. Ii was further brought 
out on the same occasion that very large 
sections of the Pan-American railroad were 
already in existence, needing only a series 
of missing links of relatively short extent, 
to complete the chain. Yet another step 
has just been taken, towards the realiza- 
tion of this project, in the appointment of 
Mr. Charles M. Pepper as United States 
Commissioner to the various Central and 
South-American countries concerned, who 
will be in a position to see with his own 
eyes not merely the difficulties tobe over- 
come, but also the immense possibilities to 
be opened up by this gigantic undertaking. 
That two well-known men of business have 
volunteered to advance five thousand doliars 
each, towards the expense of Mr. Pepper’s 
journey, shows that the plan appeals strongly 
to practical minds. 


Details of the Scheme 

In considering this great scheme, the first 
thing to get clear in our minds is, the ex- 
tent to which its realization is facilitated 
by the railroads already built or building, 
which can be used as links in the chain. It 
is, of course, true that there are a dozen 
alternative routes from New York to Texas, 


the first stage of the journey, while several 
plans are at present under discussion by our 
railroad companies, for traversing the great 
Southwest by new and more direct routes. 
The striking deficiency, as far as our own 
territory is concerned, and from a theoret- 
ical rather than a practical point of view, 
is the lack of a great trunk road running 
north and south across the Western plains, 
and serving as a direct link between the 
wheat and forest lands of the Canadian 
Northwest Territory and our own South- 
west, towards the Mexican line. There is 
no north and south railroad in the States 
which compares in directness and _ conse- 
quence with our various Pacifie railroads, 
or with the Canadian Pacific. There are, 
of course, numerous combinations by which 
passengers or freight can go, let us say, 
from Manitoba to Mexico, but there is no 
single main artery, such as the Pan-Amer- 
ican scheme contemplates. At present this 
is, as we said, rather a theoretical than a 
practical difficulty. 

When we come to Mexico, the next link in 
the chain, we find that our sister republic 
makes an admirable showing. There are two 
main arteries connecting our railroads with 
the Mexican system: the one making con- 
nection at El Paso with the Arizona and 
New Mexico lines, which thus introduce the 
cirenlation of our Pacific coast; and the 
other at Ciudad Porfirio Diaz, joining the 
Mexican lines with San Antonio and Gal- 
veston. and the Gulf States. Southward 
through Mexico we have the Ferrocarril 
Central Mexicano, which practically covers 
the whole of the great Mexican plateau, 
culminating at Mexico city at an altitude 
of over 2000 meters, and for a considerable 
part of its length running at about 8000 
feet above sea level. The huge masses of 
Mount Popocatepetl and the Serrania de 
Ajusco immediately to the south of Mexico 
city compel the line to deflect to the east, 
through Ometusco to Apizaco, and thence to 
Puebla, where the Mexican Southern Rail- 
way carries the line southward to Oaxaca 
city. The Mexican railroads pass through 
fifteen out of the twenty-seven Mexican 
States, and already tap a population of 
over eight millions. 


In Central America 

After Oaxaca there is a_ considerable 
break between the Mexican and Guatemalan 
lines, but the two governments have pledged 
themselves to supply the missing links, 
which will bring us to the south of Guate- 
mala, whence a series of Central-American 
lines must be constructed, as_ follows: 
through San Salvador, 220 miles; through 
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Honduras, 70 miles; through Nicaragua, 224 
miles; through Costa Rica, 363 miles; bring- 
ing us to the northern border of Colombia, 
and thus technically to South-American 
territory, though still north of the Isthmus 
of Panama. 

it is a little early to discuss the best 
form of bridge for this Pan-American line 
to cross the future Panama Canal, but, 
when we remember that the line which now 
joins St. Petersburg practically with Peking 
was begun only twelve years ago when 
Nicholas II., then Tsarevitch, laid the foun- 
dation-stone at Vladivostock, we may with 
confidence predict that the said canal 
bridge will not only be designed but actu- 
ally built before this continent is many 
years older. F 

From Panama the line will run along 
the Pacific slope of the Andes till it reaches 
Peru. Here it will divide into two branches, 
one traversing the mountains, over grades 
no more difficult than those already sur- 
mounted in Mexico, and linking the rail- 
roads of Bolivia and Argentina with the 
Pan-American system; while the other 
branch will strike south—still along the 
Pacific coast, joining the Chilean railroads, 
and thus completing the line. It is esti- 
mated that this line will cost something 
like $175,000,000 to complete, as compared 
with $500,000,000, at which Minister Witté 
sets the outlay on the Trans-Siberian and 
Manchurian lines. 





Facts about Colombia 


Some facts about Colombia which come 
by way of Washington are in point just 
now. Colombia, not counting Panama, is as 
large as California and Texas combined, and 
has over ten times the population of Pana- 
ma; an estimate made in 1881 puts the 
figures at 3,600,000, exclusive of the people of 
Panama. Bogota, its capital, has been 
called “the Athens of South America.” Its 
population is 125,000; the national univer- 
sity is located there, and the city has an 
excellent library of 50,000 volumes, a pict- 
ure-gallery, an observatory, and a number 
of learned institutions. Twelve days are 
required to get from the coast to the capital. 
One lands at Barranquilla, at the mouth of 
the Magdalena River, goes up the river by 
steamer to Honda—592¥%, miles from the 
coast; then by rail for twenty-two miles to 
La Dorada, by mule journey for forty-five 
miles to Facatativa, and from there by rail 
again to Bogota, twenty-four miles. 
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Progress of Science 


O Thermite, a New Invention 
| Herr Hans Goipscuminpt, of Essen, Ger 
3 | many, has invented a compound which has 
—\ the property of producing intensely high 
: temperatures in such a way that they may 
be readily used for industrial purposes. This 
. compound, which has been aptly named ther- 


mite, is made by combining, in the proper 
proportions, oxygen, in the form of oxides, 
and aluminum, the metal found in common 
clay. When these two substances are com- 
bined and ignited an enormously high tem- 
perature is instantly obtained. The ther- 
mite is ignited by putting in a pinch of 
peroxide of barium, and a fuse is led to this 
and lit. The oxygen contained in the oxide 
combines with the aluminum, forming an 
aluminum-oxide. The fused combination is 
hot enough to burn a hole with clean edges 
through an iron plate of any thickness, ac- 
cording to the quantity of thermite used, 
without heating the plate, except at the point 
of perforation. The material is not explos- 
ive, and if thrown upon a fire will not burn. 
Some of the industrial applications of the 
new compound were recently demonstrated 
at the Stevens Institute. Rails and pipes 
were united very quickly, and the unions 
were as good as the body of the metal. The 
joining effected can scarcely be called weld- 
ing; it is more in the nature of a fusion. 
The important process of obtaining a con- 
tinuous rail of equal conductivity, a neces- 
sity of modern electric-railway construction, 
is much simplified by the new discovery. The 
union of the parts of the rail can be effected 
after the trolley track is in position. Re- 
sults of great interest to the engineer have 
also been attained with thermite in such dif- 
ficult operations as mending the broken 
stern-post of an ocean liner and the broken 
driving-wheel of a locomotive. 


Manganite, a New Explosive 

The first successful A new explosive, to which the name of 
automobile runabout was manganite has been given, has been invented 
made in our factory in ' by Baudinet and Rusher, of Natal. It is 
1887 B ildi thi | claimed for it that it is stronger, safer, and 
¢ Sundmg = os cheaper than dynamite, while it does not 
foundation, the experience give off any poisonous fumes. At some re- 
of each succeeding year } cent trials at Camp Bay, South Africa, a 


has brought the Olds- four-ounce cartridge of manganite was 
placed in a bored hole in a rock and fired, 


mobile to a higher stand- | with the result that the rock, although 
ard of excellence, until bedded some three feet in t earth, was 
today it stands alone rent asunder, and large pieces were dis- 
as the world’s standard | lodged frem their bed. Comparative trials 
sunahout with dynamite were also made upon boul- 
f - } ders and rocks, and in one case the man- 
Ask our nearest selling | ganite succeeded in dislodging from the 
agent, or write direct for boulder a large block of stone of an esti- 
full information and book- mated weight of about seven tons. Its 
let to Dept. 48 safety was demonstrated by careful tests. 
Gunpowder placed in a cartridge of man- 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS ganite had no effect upon it. A cartridge 
Detroit, Mich., U. S.A. was placed upon the web of a steel rail, 
ihiniiicaisbtin Aniiatiiben attained which it succeeded in cracking. Rifle bul- 
Automobile Manufacturers. lets and shot were fired into a cartridge of 
the new substance, and a portion was burned 
in a fire, but without resulting in explosion 
or ignition. No concussion less than that 
exerted by a detonator will explode it. 


VY Tests of the New Edison Battery 
Dr. a endar S cop © Some particulars were lately given in this 
H 


| column of the battery which Edison has per- 
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by fected after many years of laborious experi- 

| ment. So much has been claimed for this 

MARGARET DELAND | battery, and it has been so long in making 
Author of “ Old Chester Tales,” etc. its appearance on the market, that a cer- 

tain amount of scepticism has been evinced 


7 ae Sante. ae concerning its efficiency. That there is no 

“*When first we read Old Chester Tales,” says the New York Times, ‘it was zround for these doubts, however, seems to 
an event, and Dr. Lavendar’s People, a second volume of these stories, is well be proved both by a writer in the American 
. . . ; ; Machinist and by Mr. W. Hibbert, in Eng- 

up to the high standard set by the first. Dr. Lavendar himself is one of the land, who has read a paper, on the tests 
creations of fiction that will not willingly be allowed to die.” This criticisr is he has made, before the Institution of Elec- 
one of the many that have greeted the book everywhere. If unanimity of sie ge Mr. ee a — 
cc sc ¢ rq wath . 2c . : 4 . : v4 he average, ne resu obtained with 1¢e 
praise is any indication of success, Mrs. Deland has again achieved a triumph. Siteon battery is cunmideraily better thin 


Mlustrated by Lucius Hitchcock. $1.50 that obtainable in practice with lead ac- 
: cumulators. He submitted the battery to 





- severe tests, and found that its capacity is 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK the same on the road as in the laboratory: 
_ — 1 = that it will stand excessive discharges on 


ALGOHOL :: OPIUM : : DRUG USING the road; that it will take a rapid charge 


THE | NI WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. These diseases yield easily to the and utilize it on the road; that it will re- 
= ce e\ Double Chloride of Gold’ Treat cover after lying discharged for some time. 
—~ai 
7) 














BUFFALO, N. Y. ae ie Porc A 

LEXINGTON, MASS. ee aes baoriecee The tests described in the American Ma 

ure PROVIDENCE, R. I. Communications confidential. chinist are even more severe and equall) 
qt WEST HAVEN, CONN. [| Write for particulars. conclusive. 
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Music 


“Parsifal” in New York.—Il. 


CD aie alin sida aE 


iy has been pointed out that Mr. Con- 
ried’s only justification for the importing of 
“ Parsifal ” in its complete form would be 
in a fully adequate representation; and ade- 


quacy being, in this case, very nearly synony- E BR 4 ° 

a with perfection, the task was a row a Simple, Elegant, 

ciently difficult one. A bungling, an inef- : f ¥ 

feclive, a careless production of “ Parsifal ” Lirxurious, Pure, Fragrant. 


would be intolerable. It is alone among 
Wagner’s works—and, indeed, among all 


works for the lyrie stage—in the inexorable e 
demands which it makes upon its producers. E S 
Its just effect is conditioned upon an almost : 


impossibly flawless harmony and_ finish in 
the representation. Wagner has distributed ; _ 
his effeets with such subtle and delicate pro- No better Turkish cigarette can be made. Cork tips or plain tips 
portioning among the different factors No. 3 size, 10fot 2% cents. No. 1 size, 10 for 35 cents. 
through which the work makes its address Look for signature of S. ANARGYROS. 
to the emotions and the imagination, that 
uniess these are coordinated with the ut- 
most dexterity the illusion is fatally dis- 
turbed. To say that Mr. Conried has ful- 
filled these vital requirements is virtually 
to say that he has accomplished a marvel. 
In an opera-house wholly unsuited to his 
special purpose, in an environment unfavor- 
able to its best reception, he has succeeded 
in giving a production of “ Parsifal ” which, 
in the opinion of those who are best quali- : ——_—_——— ee 
fied to make comparisons, transcends at Ssinancial financial 
many points the standard of Bayreuth. That = stitnaeenniictine 

> has embodied Wagner’s wishes and ideals Bills of exchange bought and 
a ae impressiveness is beyond dis- | Letters sold, Cable Transfers to Eu- ‘THE Aupit ComPANY Co New York 
pute rope and South Africa, Com- AuGuUsT BELMONT, ONL ery 9 mg 

3 , s we . of mercial and Travellers’ Letters acting President ; Vice-F resident anc Genera Manag 
In the matter of scenic effect alone he has OF Onedit” Gallectinnt caadc | investigations for Financing and Underwriting, and 


realized the intentions of the dramatist with Credit International Cheques. Cer- for Reorganization Committees. 

a completeness % mo and a — appro- = tificates of Deposit. NEW YORK, 

iateness quite beyond praise. Nothing so Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 
beautiful ei effective A the settings of the 8 rown 8 rothe rs & Co., Philadelphia, N.Y trian, $42 
woodland scene in the first act, the Temple BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. pap y La Salle aa stenese fits 
poem wg ig magic flower-garden of the | melas 

second act have been seen on the stage of 

the Metropolitan. Moreover, the stage man- HASKINS & SELLS 

agement is, in the main, admirable. The CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 

dificult transformation scenes are not yet NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 

quite smoothly worked, and it is a mistake 30 Coleman Street, London, E. C, 

to lift the walls of Klingsor’s castle into the CABLE ADDRESS, “ HASKSELLS” The 

flies instead of sinking them beneath the | Chicago Se Panis Cleveland Pittsburg 

stage. Especially unfortunate defects are the | 


too-brilliant lighting of the temple and the <2 pA 
shockingly casual manner in which the chief Skin Diseases Corn Exchange Bank 


attendant in the Communion scene of the 
first act handles the Grail and its shrine: Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 
New York 


but. on the whole, Mr. Anton Fuchs has ably Ringworm, Itch, Acne or other 
justified, by his suecess with “ Parsifal,” | skin troubles, can be promptly 


his reputation as the first stage manager in cured by 


Europe. 5] fa TAS iatie 

O1 Ternina’s Kundry and Van _ Rooy’s i ILLIAM Y : a President 
Am/jortas it is enough to say that their Bay- TOMAS 1. DARE: \. ice. Préshdeite 
reuth experience in ‘these parts has been pro- WALTER E, FREW, 
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ductive of exeellent results, The Kundry of F. T. MARTIN, Cashier 

Ternina is of a piece with her superb /solde WM. E. WILLIAMS, Assistant Cashier 
—deeply and truly perceived, intensely im- 
agined, magnificently realized; and the im- ees : 
personation of Van Rooy is on a level with wena ae cee cae 


it,—as fine an achievement, within its scope, Pe A Raped he: “stl gghen 
as his Wotan. Burgstaller’s Parsifal is dis- Take SS es ag |\CONDENSED STA TEMENT 
appointing—here the teachings of Bayreuth ; : fhe tie | 
(the Bayreuth of Cosima, not Richard, mes Panty —— | DECEMBER 1, 1902 
’ 
| 





Hydrozone is endorsed by leading | 
physicians. It is absolutely harm- 





Wagner) have worked decided harm. Mr. 
Burgstaer is exaggerated, at times over- At Drugsists or by mail, from 


sentimental, and in one place inexcusably neve Co 

at variance with the significance of the ASSETS 

scene; he has, though, undoubted merits of ; eT $22,821,102.49 
’ ’ 2 


simplicity and manliness. The Gurnemanz FREE {Booklet on the rational treatment oe 9 

f Binsad <iTinaanr Se pallial oF | of di t free. 

) Bia s and the Klingsor of Giritz are com sPicalnionsenyvnins nares Senos Due from Banks .... 1,809, 133.52 
petent, and the several parts of minor im- = 

portance are capably filled. | Banking Houses and Lots 1,524,792.96 


Mr. Hertz’s reading of the score has 
| Bonds, Stocks, etc. . . .. 1,024,125.34 


caused his admirers some uneasiness. It ap- | 
peared, on the opening night, to lack breadth Cash and c’ks on other Banks 9,386,664.23 
$36,565,818.54 














ind solemnity in the weightier portions, and If you ever use whiskey 
us tempi seemed excessively energetic. But ee 
with these exceptions, his conducting was for medicine the best 
there! ie rich in nuance, and , 
charged with power and authority. On his 1 

shoulders resid the chief musical burden money you can spend ss LIABILITIES 
of the production, and he has nobly de- 


served all the honor that may come to him. for a postal card request- Cae Ses a08 See 
One cannot conclude a review of the first : . of Profits . . « «+ - - $§)286,107.78 
\inerican production of “ Parsifal” with- Ing our book «Inside : : 6 
cut testifying to the unique and haunting F ~ a hl 
«fleet of this incomparable score when heard, 
' last, in its just relationships. Nowhere _— —— 
‘'se has Wagner written with so intense and Marion County Distillery Co., 
“cep a tenderness, with so grave, so ma- Louisville, Ky. 
estie, so intimate a loveliness. Those who ; 
'n find here a decadence, a futility of ef- 
it, are sincerely to be commiserated. 
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For Breakfast, 
Luncheon, or Supper, 
the Unequalled 
Beverage. 











REALLY good cook 
measures every ingre- 
dient. 
When you mix a cocktail 
do you measure? 
And do you know just how 
much of everything to use? 
GOLD LION Cocktails 
(ready to ice) never vary. 
GOLD LION Cocktails—Seven 
kinds — Manhattan, Vermouth, 
Whiskey, Martini, Tom Gin, 
Dry Gin—and the American 
Of good wine merchants. 


The Cook & Bernheimer Co, 
Makers New York 
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Russian Advance Bolle a 


by 
SENATOR ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 








An important book on the situation in the Far a 
East. Senator Beveridge recently spent many LEADING HOTEL 

months in Russia, Manchuria, and Korea, study- 2 
ing the controversy over Korea, and making an Boston, Hass. 
investigation of Russian conditions as compared 
with those in the United States. This book con- Pict ectagty Sty SIR ig 








BERKELEY HOTEL 


tains the result of his valuable work, and seems EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 


to point to war between Russia and Japan over Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
, places of interest. 


the situation. , Near Back Bay Stations. 
JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 











With Maps. Crown Octabo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $2.50 net (postage extra) 
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CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, 3) 
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